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a  short  staff,  as  he  began  his  speech ;  and  such  a  speech 
He  captured  them  almost  with  his  first  sentence. 
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FRED  FEARNOT’S  BIG  BLUFF; 

OR, 

Working  for  a  Good  Cause: 


BY  HAL  STANDISH, 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  OLD  CHESTNUT  VENDER. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  summary  punishment  of  Hal  Raymond, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  horseback  ride  with  Evelyn  through 
•  the  park  at  Fredonia,  created  no  little  excitement  in  the 
town,  and  the  news  of  the  arrests  by  the  police  simply  added 
to  the  sensation.  The  two  Albany  friends  of  Raymond  were 
discharged  by  the  magistrate  for  lack  of  proof  of  their  com¬ 
plicity  in  his  offense.  Raymond  was  fined  for  carrying  a 
pistol,  an  offense  which  was  certified  to  by  the  officer  mak¬ 
ing  the  arrest:  but  Fred  failed  to  appear  against  him  or  to 
make  any  charge,  being  satisfied  with  the  punishment  he 
had  inflicted  upon  him.  He  knew  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  one  making 
the  offensive  remarks  as  he  and  Evelyn  rode  past  them.  A 
trial  would  have  necessitated  her  presence  in  the  court  room. 
Hence  he  let  it  drop. 

Of  course  Raymond  had  to  leave  town,  for  the  sentiment 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  community  was  against  him,  and  he 
left  it  in  disgrace.  His  relatives,  the  Stevens  family,  bit¬ 


terly  resented  Fred’s  action,  and,  of  course,  the  Olcotts  were 
included  in  their  resentment.  Sadie  was  very  bitter  in  her 
remarks  about  the  incident  and  charged  Evelyn  with  being 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  that  Fred  had  provoked  it 
through  jealousy.  She  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
talk  about  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  spoke  imprudently, 
and,  as  is  the  case  in  all  small  towns,  pretty  nearly  every¬ 
thing  she  said  was  repeated  by  others.  Fred  and  Evelyn 
merely  smiled  at  the  gossip  and  were  prudent  enough  to 
make  no  comments,  being  content  to  let  the  gossips  exhaust 
the  subject  without  any  help  from  them. 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrence  Fred  met  Phil  Copeland, 
Sadie’s  husband,  in  front  of  the  post  office,  and  greeted  him 
with  his  old-time  cordiality,  extending  his  hand  toward 
him.  At  first  Copeland  was  inclined  to  refuse  it.  He  hesi¬ 
tated  for  a  few  moments. 

“Take  it,  Copeland/'  remarked  Fred.  “I  have  no  ill- 
will  toward  you  whatever,  and  it  won’t  do  you  any  good  to 
entertain  any  toward  me.  I  hold  you  blameless  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  it  would  be  foolish  on  your  part  to  get  mixed  up 
in  it.” 
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“Fred,  you  arc  right,”  said  Copeland,  grasping  his  hand. 
“I  warned  Hal  several  times  to  let  the  matter  drop,  as  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  hut  he  seemed  to  have  a  very  hitter  enmity 
toward  you. 

“Yes,  1  noticed  it,  Phil ;  and  it  was  a  mean  sort  of  enmity, 
too,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  will  yet  seek  to  get  even  with 
me,  for  he  is  a  good  hater.” 

“Yes,  I  think  he  is,”  assented  Copeland.  “I  was  a  hit  sur¬ 
prised  at  your  not  appearing  against  him  in  court. 

“Well,  you  ought  to  have  known  me  well  enough  by  this 
time,  that  I  am  not  of  a  vindictive  temperament.  I  had  it 
out  with  him  on  the  spot,  and  have  no  desire  to  follow  it  up 
any  further.  Besides,  if  I  had  gone  into  court  to  push  the 
law  on  him,  it  would  have  set  all  the  tongues  in  the  town 
wagging,  and  Evelyn  would  have  had  to  go  on  the  witness 
stand,  which  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  things  in  the 
world  for  a  girl  to  do.  I  make  it  a  rule  always  to  shield  the 
sex,  even  at  my  own  expense.  Had  I  gotten  the  worst  of  the 
fight  and  been  badly  punished,  I  would  have  let  it  stop 
there.  \  ou  and  I  have  been  friends  ever  since  we  became 
acquainted,  and  now,  as  a  sincere  friend,  I  would  advise 
you  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  persuade  Sadie  to  stop  talking 
about  it  among  her  friends,  for  everything  she  says  is  re¬ 
peated.  It  gets  to  Evelyn’s  ears  and  provokes  nothing  but 
smiles.” 

Phil  shook  his  head  and  remarked 

“T  ou  can’t  stop  a  woman  from  talking,  Fred. 

‘‘Oh,  ho,”  chuckled  Fearnot;  “you’re  just  beginning  to 
find  out  a  few  things,  are  you  ?” 

“A  es ;  I'm  learning  every  dav.” 

M  ell,  it  s  a  wise  man  who  learns  something  every  day. 
One  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  as  I  once  heard  a  man  say  who 
had  been  married  sixty-five  years.  He  claimed  that  he 
found  out  something  every  week  during  that  sixty-five  years 
about  his  old  wife  which  he  never  knew  before.  Woman 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  man  ever  since  Adam  first  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Eve,  and  he’s  been  working  on  the  puzzle  from 
that  day  to  this  and  hasn’t  solved  it  yet. 

Hanged  if  I  don't  believe  it,  Fred.  I  haven’t  been  mar 
ried  over  six  months,  yet  I’m  up  against  a  puzzle,  fair  and 
square.” 

‘It’s  interesting,  isn’t  it?”  laughed  Fred. 

^  es,  very ;  but  I  wouldn’t  give  up  the  investigation  for 
my  right  arm.” 

That s  it;  that’s  it;  you’re  just  like  the  average  man 
sticks  to  it.” 

^  os,  and  I  m  going  to  stick  to  it;  for  it’s  as  interesting 
as  it  is  pleasant.  It’s  a  great  study.” 

1  ou  bet  it  is,”  assented  Fred,  “and  I  expect  some  day  to 
begin  the  study  of  it  myself.” 

Of  course  you  will;  that’s  man’s  destiny.” 

Hello !  exclaimed  Terry,  coming  up  and  extending  his 
band  to  Copeland.  “I  expected  we’d  have  a  scrimmage  on 
meeting,  but  as  you  and  Fred  seem  to  be  on  good  terms,  I’d 
like  to  be  in  the  treaty  of  peace  myself.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Terry,”  replied  Phil,  shaking  his  hand 

warmly.  “T  never  got  mixed  up  in  it  mvself,  and  I’m  glad 
that  I  didn’t.” 

So  am  I;  but  naturally  T  expected  that  as  a  sympathizer 
you  would  preserve  an  armed  neutrality 
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“Well,  it’s  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  take  care  of  myself, 
returned  Phil,  “without  taking  up  any  other  man’s  burden. 
“Oh,  you’ve  got  a  burden  of  your  own,  have  you?” 

“Yes;  every  married  man  has  a  burden.” 

“Well,  I  hope  yours  doesn't  feel  like  a  burden  so  soon  as 
this  ?” 

“Ho;  I  don’t  regard  it  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  responsibility 
which  makes  a  man  think  more  than  ever  before  in  his  life.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry,  “I  imagine  that  the  other  half  does 
a  little  thinking,  too.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  answered  Phil  with  a  dubious 
shake  of  his  head.  “A  girl  likes  to  be  petted  as  much  after 
marriage  as  before,  and  I  guess  about  the  hardest  thinking 
she  does  is  over  the  problem  of  why  the  petting  doesn’t  con¬ 
tinue.” 

“Great  Scott !  old  man,”  laughed  Terry,  “don’t  you  keep 
it  up  ?” 

Yes,  I  try  to;  but  sometimes  I  can’t  help  skipping  a 
little.” 

Well,  you  want  to  consult  with  some  of  the  old  married 
men.  They’d  perhaps  give  you  a  few  pointers ;  but,  above 
all  things,  don’t  consult  your  mother-in-law  on  it,  or  you’ll 
get  some  suggestions  that  will  make  you  think  harder  than 
ever  before  in  your  life.” 

As  they  were  standing  there  talking  the  Stevens’  carriage 
passed  down  the  street,  and  the  three  saw  Sadie  and  her 
mother  gazing  at  them  as  though  very  much  astonished. 

Say,  Phil,  laughed  Teny,  “you  11  catch  it  when  you  go 
home,  I’m  afraid.” 

Oh,  no ;  they  11  merely  ask  me  what  you  were  talking 
about.  I'm  going  to  tell  them  that  we’re  as  good  friends  as 
ever,  and  that  you  two  inquired  after  their  health  and  sent 
your  best  regards  to  them.” 

All  right,  go  ahead,”  laughed  Terry.  It  won’t  be  the 
first  time  you  used  my  name  in  connection  with  her.  You 
remember  that  dispatch  you  sent  up  from  Hew  York  about 
your  fight  with  Tom  ?” 

Yes,”  laughed  Phil.  “It’s  a  mighty  hard  thing  for  a 
man  to  go  through  life  without  finding  rough  places  that 
he  prefers  to  bridge  over  with  a  little  trick  of  that  nature. 
There’s  an  old  saying,  you  know,  that  ‘falsehood  will  run  a 
league  before  truth  can  get  her  boots  on.’  I'm  fast  comma- 
to  the  belief  that  a  lie  told  for  the  sake  of  peace  loses  its  of- 
fense  in  the  good  it  accomplishes.” 

<ri  Tt’s  a  Prett?  bad  habit  get  into,  Phil,”  remarked  Fred 
The  truth  is  generally  a  good  thing  to  tie  to.  Instead  of 
o  mg  a  lie  direct,  the  same  end  might  be  accomplished  by 
telling  nothing  at  all.  Some  men  have  a  knack  of  telliim 
just  enough  of  the  truth  to  make  one  believe  a  lie,  but  it’s  a 
question  how  far  one’s  responsibility  extends  in’that  mat¬ 
ter.  It  s  a  fruitful  theme  for  discussion,  and  I’ve  never 
1  1  discussed  from  that  standpoint.  I  believe  that  a 
man  can  tell  a  whopping  big  falsehood  without  opening  his 
month  simply  by  his  actions,  but  how  far  his 'moral  S 
sponsibility  extends  in  the  matter  is  a  question.  I’ve  1 
nays  believed  that  it  is  best  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  one  to  tell  the  truth.” 

“Well  what  if  the  truth  gets  him  a  licking?”  Terrv  asked 
Let  him  take  it  like  a  man,  and  the  eonsdousue^v  *  hi 
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1  >'g  done  so  will  take  away  the  sting  of  the  stripes  in  a 
measure.'' 

“1  m  not  so  sure  about  that,"  said  Terry.  ‘‘It  may  be 
"•nue  satisfaction  to  him  mentally,  but  when  a  boy’s  mother 
v  'mes  at  him  with  a  slipper  and  he  knows  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  that  she's  an  expert  in  the  use  of  it  and  means  busi¬ 
ness,  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  aver¬ 
age  boys  would  rather  part  with  the  truth  than  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  sole  leather." 

“Well.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  that,  Terry.  A 
great  many  parents  are  responsible  for  the  lying  done  by 
their  children.  Some  thoughtless  fathers  and  mothers  will 
rush  at  a  little  ten-year-old  child  with  a  strap,  broom-han¬ 
dle  or  slipper  in  a  threatening  way  and  demand:  ‘Have 
you  been  in  that  jam?’  or  ‘the  sugar,’  or  ‘have  you  been  in 
swimming  when  I  told  you  not  to?’  or  been  doing  some  other 
forbidden  thing,  and  the  little  fellow,  trembling  with  fright, 
blurts  out  ‘no,’  which  is  a  great,  big,  good,  round  fib,  and  so 
he  escapes  the  trouncing,  and  thus  learns  to  save  himself  on 
future  occasions  by  lying..  His  parents  don’t  go  at  him  in 
the  right  way,  and  it's  a  puzzle  to  me  why  it  is  that  fathers 
and  mothers  want  to  fan  their  kids  for  doing  the  same 
things  that  they  did  themselves  when  children.  This  is  a.n 
age  of  improvement,  but  that  bit  of  domestic  management 
seems  to  be  running  along  just  the  same  now  as  it  did  a 
thousand  years  ago,  simply  because  the  average  man  and 
woman  doesn’t  stop  to  think ;  but  children  sometimes  do  an 
awful  lot  of  it.  Hot-headed  parents  will  fly  at  a  girl  or  a 
boy  and  knock  her  or  him  about,  when  angry,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  slight  offense,  and  for  a  long  time  the  victims  will 
mentally  ask  the  question:  ‘Was  it  right?’  and  if  it  wasn’t 
right  the  child  is  pretty  apt  to  know  it,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  great  deal  of  parental  influence  is  lost.  I  guess  every 
boy  or  girl  can  recall  such  experiences,  and  as  long  as  they 
live  will  have  the  feeling  that  on  certain  occasions  father 
and  mother  were  very  unjust,  but  I  have  no  recollection,  in 
my  own  experience,  of  ever  having  been  unjustly  treated  by 
either  my  father  or  my  mother,  nor  do  I  remember  ever 
having  failed  to  tell  them  the  truth  when  they  asked  for  it. 
Neither  of  them  believed  in  whaling  a  child,  but  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  are  many  boys  upon  whom  lectures  and 
good  advice  have  no  effect,  while  a  good  trouncing  was 
something  they  dreaded.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
temperament  of  the  child.  Now,  I  imagine  that  Hal  Ray¬ 
mond  was  petted  all  his  life  and  permitted  to  have  his  own 
sweet  will  about  everything.  The  result  was  that  when 
things  didn’t  come  his  way  he  grew  arbitrary,  domineering 
and  insulting,  with  the  result  of  repulsing  friends  instead 
of  winning  them.” 

“That’s  it,  Fred,”  assented  Copeland.  “You’ve  got  that 
flown  fine.  I  think  that’s  just  the  trouble  with  him,  and,  to 
tell  you  the  plain  truth,  which  I  hope  will  go  no  further, 
Frn  glad  that  you  walloped  him  in  the  park  the  other  day. 
T  told  him  that  if  he  fooled  with  you  he’d  be  pretty  apt  to 
fetch  up  that  way.” 

“Well,  he  struck  me  at  the  wrong  time,  Phil.” 

“Ye-,  ves;  he  didn’t  seem  to  have  sense  enough  to  dis¬ 
criminate.” 

Just,  then  Terry  nudged  Fred  and  remarked: 
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“Say,  here  comes  Grady,  and  I  guess  lie’s  got  a  new  chest¬ 
nut  for  you.” 

“Well,  if  he  tackles  me  I’ll  fire  a  few  into  him,”  laughed 
Fred,  “and,  what’s  more,  I’ll  tell  him  that  I  took  them  out 
of  a  book.” 

Grady  came  up,  and,  on  seeing  Fred,  shook  hands  with 
him  and  remarked  that  he  hadn’t  seen  him  for  several  days. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “I’ve  been  keeping  very  close;  been 
busv.  How  are  you  feeling  to-dav?” 

“Never  felt  better  in  my  life,”  replied  the  jolly  old  citi¬ 
zen.  “I've  got  a  good  story  to  tell  you,”  and  he  ran  his  fin¬ 
gers  through  a  buttonhole  of  Fred’s  coat,  but  the  latter  got 
in  ahead  of  him  with  the  remark: 

“Let  me  give  you  one  first.  I  was  reading  a  book  the 
other  day  and  I  got  on  to  a  good  one.  It  was  about  an  old 
fellow  who  got  mad  with  a  whole  neighborhood  once,  and, 
to  get  even,  he  went  out  and  caught  three  hundred  foxes, 
tied  firebrands  to  their  tails  and  turned  them  loose.  They 
made  a  break  through  the  fields  and  gardens  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  set  everything  on  fire.  The  people  were  so 
astounded  at  seeing  a  fire  spread  that  way  they  became  ter¬ 
ribly  demoralized,  while  the  fellow  who  did  it  laughed  him¬ 
self  sick,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  found  out  that 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  How’s  that  for  a  cute  trick  ?” 

Grady  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  expression  in  his 
face  and  remarked: 

“That  sounds  very  much  like  the  story  of  Samson.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  that  was  the  fellow’s  name,”  asserted  Fred. 

.  “Well,  what  are  }^ou  firing  such  an  old  chestnut  as  that  at 
me  for  ?” 

“Well,  it’s  fresher  than  any  of  those  you  are  firing  around 
town,”  answered  Fred.  “It’s  but  three  thousand  years 
old,  while  most  of  yours  come  from  around  the  pyramids, 
two  thousand  vears  older.” 

“Why,  you  gave  me  two  of  them  yourself,”  retorted 
Grady,  rather  indignantly. 

“Yes ;  but  they  were  old  ones  that  you  hadn’t  got  on  to, 
and  the  whole  town  was  laughing  at  you  for  thinking  they 
were  new.  But  I’ve  got  a  better  one  than  that.  There  was 
an  old  fellow  who  tried  to  make  his  escape  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  taking  a  ship;  but  when  he  was  pretty  well  out  of 
sight  of  land  a  big  storm  came  up,  and  it  looked  as  though 
the  ship  would  go  to  the  bottom.  The  sailors  were  supersti¬ 
tious  and  decided  that  there  was  somebody  on  board  who 
was  the  cause  of  the  storm,  and  they  began  to  hunt  around 
for  him.  He  was  so  badly  frightened  that  he  owned  up 
that  he  guessed  it  was  on  his  account.  They  threw  him 
overboard,  but  he  hadn’t  been  in  the  water  five  seconds  be¬ 
fore  a  whale  grabbed  him  and  took  him  in  out  of  the  wet. 
It  so  happened  that  the  whale  didn’t  chew  him  up,  but  swal¬ 
lowed  him  whole.  Of  course  a  live  thing  in  any  kind  of  a 
stomach  is  an  uncomfortable  sensation  to  the  owner  of  it. 
So  the  whale  scurried  around,  trying  in  vain  to  digest  him, 
until  he  was  so  sick  at  the  stomach  he  had  to  belch  him  up, 
and  in  his  struggles  he  ran  right  up  ashore,  dropped  him  out 
on  the  land  and  wriggled  fyack  into  deep  water,  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him.  The  fellow  looked  around,  found  where  he  was, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  out  of  the  country,  so  he  made  a  bee  line  for 
Nineveh,  and - ” 
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“Say,  Fearnot,”  that’s  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale, 
isn't  it?”  asked  Grady,  suddenly  interrupting  him. 

“Yes;  1  believe  that  was  the  fellow's  name.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged !  You  tell  that  story  and  yet  call 
mine  chestnuts !” 

“Say,  you  had  better  hold  up  there,”  laughed  Fred.  “If 
you  call  a  Bible  story  a  chestnut  they’ll  turn  you  out  of  the 
church.  It’s  an  interesting  story,  isn’t  it?  and  did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  bigger  one?” 

“I  can't  say  that  I  ever  did ;  nor  did  I  ever  run  up  against 
a  bigger  fool  than  you  are,”  and  with  that  the  old  man 
turned  away,  followed  by  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  young 
fellows  who  had  come  up  to  listen. 

“Maybe  I  am  a  fool,”  retorted  Fred,  “but  I  know  how  to 
dodge  your  old  chestnuts.” 

The  retort  provoked  more  laughter,  and,  of  course,  started 
the  story  abound  town  of  the  joke  Fred  had  played  on  the 
old  chestnut  vender.  When  Grady’s  pastor  heard  of  it  he 
laughed  and  complimented  Fred  for  giving  a  sacred  story  in 
exchange  for  a  profane  one,  and  remarked  that  if  Brother 
Grady  would  load  himself  up  with  Biblical  stories  he  would 
probably  do  more  good  in  retailing  them  than  in  dealing 
in  the  ones  that  he  was  so  proud  of. 

Brother  Grady,  however,  didn’t  agree  with  the  dominie, 
and  retorted  that  he  didn’t  wish  to  have  such  old  chestnuts 
fired  into  him.  Fred,  though,  was  of  the  opinion  that  they 
were  splendid  antidotes  for  the  tired  feeling  that  Grady’s 
chestnuts  gave  one,  so  he  loaded  himself  with  them  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  another  meeting  with  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  MAKE  A  RESCUE  AND  A  GREAT  SENSATION 

FOLLOWS. 

One  day  Fred  and  Terry  went  to  the  railway  station  to 
see  a  friend  off  who  was  leaving  for  the  West.  As  the  train 
slowed  up  near  the  platform  a  young  woman  with  a  pale, 
'sad-looking  face,  and  a  little  child  in  her  arms,  attempted  to 
step  off  before  the  car  stopped.  She  lost  her  balance,  fell 
between  the  platform  and  the  car  steps  and  instantly  both 
she  and  the  child  disappeared  from  sight. 

“Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  Terry,  “they’ll  both  be  killed  !” 

The  next  moment  he  dived  down  through  the  same  nar¬ 
row  place  and  found  himself  alongside  of  the  mother  and 
chihl,  the  latter  crying,  but  the  former  lying  in  a  dead  faint. 
Fred  knelt  down  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  and  looked 
underneath  the  car  steps. 

“Are  they  hurt,  Terry?”  he  called  out. 

“Yes,  of  course  they  are,”  answered  Terry. 

“Hand  the  little  one  up  here !”  Fred  called. 

Terry  passed  the  little  child,  which  was  some  eighteen 
nionihs  old,  and  Fred  took  it  out  of  its  perilous  position, 
while  others  who  crowded  about,  proceeded  to  render  what 
assistance  they  could  to  Terry  and  the  mother.  They  found 
it  impossible  to  lift  the  woman  out,  in  her  unconscious  con¬ 
dition,  so  Terry  called  out: 

“Wait  till  the  train  passes.” 


“Is  she  hurt?”  asked  the  conductor. 

“I  don't  know,  as  she  is  lying  perfectly  still.  Move  the 
train  on  and  we  can  get  her  out  of  this. 

As  the  train  was  to  start  inside  of  a  couple  of  minutes, 
on  regular  schedule  time,  the  conductoi  instructed  the  sta¬ 
tion  agent,  as  the  representative  of  the  road,  to  render  what 
assistance  he  could,  after  which  he  signaled  to  the  engineer 
to  go  ahead. 

The  train  passed  on,  and  then  others  tenderly  lifted  the 
unconscious  woman  and  bore  her  into  the  ladies’  waiting 
room  at  the  station.  As  she  remained  unconscious  a  phy¬ 
sician  was  hastily  summoned.  A  few  women  nearby  came 
in,  and  soon  the  place  was  crowded  with  anxious,  excited 
people,  eager  to  know  the  extent  of  her  injuries.  It  turned 
out  that  her  leg  was  broken  just  below  the  knee. 

The  news  created  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  woman,  and  everybody  present  was  anxious  to  render 
assistance. 

“Who  is  she?”  the  doctor  asked,  looking  around  him. 
“Does  anvone  know  her  ?” 

J 

JYo  one  in  the  crowd  seemed  to  know  who  she  was.  A 
pocket  in  her  dress  was  searched  in  the  hope  of  establish¬ 
ing  her  identity,  but  nothing  was  found  save  a  little  purse 
containing  but  a  dollar  or  two. 

“Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “she  ought  to  be  removed  some¬ 
where,  as  she  can’t  be  treated  here.” 

He  looked  around  at  the  people,  all  of  whom  had  little 
homes  of  their  own,  but  no  room  for  strangers,  or  more 
than  they  had  use  for  themselves. 

“Take  her  to  the  hotel,”  suggested  one. 

ell,  run  down  to  the  hotel  and  see  if  they  will  take 
her  in.” 

A  kind-hearted  citizen  volunteered  to  do  so,  and  when  he 
reported  1 9  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  that  a  poor  woman, 
with  a  little  child,  had  fallen  from  the  train  and  broken 
her  leg,  and  would  have  to  have  a  room  and  a  bed  before  the 
limb  could  be  set,  the  hotel-keeper  asked  who  she  was. 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  citizen.  “She’s  a  poor 
woman  who  has  not  yet  been  able  to  give  an  account  of  her¬ 
self,  and  has  no  money ;  at  least  only  a  dollar  or  so  was  found 
in  her  pocket.” 

“Well,  I'm  sorry,”  said  the  landlord,  “but  I  am  not  able 
to  take  care  of  her.  I  would  gladly  do  so  if  I  could.  I  have 
a  big  rent  to  pay  and  can’t  afford  to  take  care  of  anybody 
without  pay.  Perhaps  some  private  family  could  do  so.” 

The  citizen  hurried  back  to  the  railroad  station  and  made 
his  report. 

“Gentlemen,”  called  out  the  doctor,  “the  hotel-keeper  re¬ 
fuses  to  give  this  poor  woman  a  room,  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  not  able  to  do  so  without  pay.  Is  there  one  in  the 
crowd  here  who  can  give  her  a  room  in  his  home?” 

Several  immediately  spoke  up.  saying  that  they  had  no 
spare  room  at  all,  nor  a  spare  bed,  while  others  looked  on 
sorrowfully  and  said  nothing.  The  doctor  shook  his  head 
and  remarked  that  he  had  a  spare  room  in  his  own  home. 

nit  that  his  wife  was  ill  and  utterly  unable  to  take  care  of 
her. 

Outside,  on  the  station  platform.  Fred  and  the  wife  of  a 
railroad  man  were  attending  to  the  little  child  He  had 
succeeded  in  quieting  it  and  the  motherly  woman  said  she 


didn't  think  it  was  hurt,  and  began  soothing  it  in  her  arms 
as  only  a  tender-hearted  mother  knows  how. 

dust  then  a  young  woman  came  up  to  the  one  who  was 
holding  the  child  in  her  arms  and  said  that  the  hotel  had 
refused  to  take  the  mother  in  and  the  doctor  didn't  know 
what  to  do. 

“What's  the  matter  with  the  landlord?"  Fred  asked. 

“I  don't  know,"  replied  the  young  woman,  “but  I  heard 
someone  say  that  Mr.  Cramp  had  said  that  he  couldn't  take 
care  of  anybody  without  pay.” 

“Oh,  that's  the  trouble,  is  it?  That  shows  that  Fredonia 
ought  to  have  a  hospital,  not  only  for  strangers,  but  for  her 
own  citizens  and  those  of  the  county,”  and  with  that  he  el- 
bowed  his  wav  through  the  crowd  till  lie  reached  the  doc- 
tor's  side. 

“Doctor,’'’  said  he,  “have  her  moved  where  you  can,  and 
whatever  the  bill  is  I  will  pay  it.” 

“Then  go  down  to  the  hotel,  please,”  said  the  doctor,  who 
knew  Fred  well,  “and  say  that  to  the  landlord." 

“I'll  do  so,”  and  with  that  he  hurried  off,  ran  down  to 
the  hotel,  two  blocks  away,  met  the  landlord  in  his  office 
and  said  to  him : 

“Mr.  Cramp,  there’s  a  poor,  unknown  woman  with  a 
broken  leg  at  the  railroad  station.  Give  her  a  good  room 
and  all  the  attention  she  needs,  and  I  will  stand  for  the 

bill.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  was  the  reply.  “You  are  a  minor,  but 
I’d  as  soon  have  your  word  as  that  of  any  man’s  I  know. 
Tell  them  to  bring  her  here  at  once." 

“Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,"  returned  Fred.  “It’s 
a  shame  that  a  town  the  size  of  Fredonia  hasn't  a  hospital 
for  strangers  who  enter  her  gates." 

With  that  he  hurried  back  and  reported  to  the  doctor, 
who  immediately  ordered  a  cot  from  a  furniture  store,  upon 
which  the  poor  woman  was  placed  and  conveyed  to  the 
hotel,  where  another  physician  volunteered  to  assist  Doctor 
Beckwith  in  resetting  the  broken  limb. 

In  a  little  while  the  woman,  on  being  restored  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  told  who  she  was ;  a  Mrs.  Bell,  from  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  whose  husband  had  recently  died,  and  that 
she  was  trying  to  make  her  way  back  to  Hornellsville,  her 
former  home.  She  stated  that  she  and  her  relatives  were  all 
poor,  and  that  a  few  friends  in  Scranton  had  raised  money 
enough  to  buy  her  a  through  ticket  to  her  former  home. 

“Well,,  you’ll  have  to  stop  here  for  a  while,”  remarked 
the  doctor.  “We’ll  take  care  of  you  until  you  are  well 
again.” 

“Where  is  my  baby  ?”  she  asked. 

“A  good  mother  has  taken  charge  of  her,”  answered  the 
doctor. 

“Well,  is  she  hurt?”  the  mother  asked. 

“Oh,  no ;  not  in  the  least.  I’ve  just  heard  from  somebody 
that  she  was  fast  asleep.  Don’t  worry  about  her,  for  she  will 
he  taken  care  of.” 

“See  here,  Fred,”  said  the  Mayor  of  Fredonia,  when  he 
learned  that  he  had  assumed  responsibility  for  the  woman’s 
board  at  the  hotel,  “you  have  put  us  all  to  shame.  I  will  see 
to  it  that  you  will  only  have  a  small  part  of  the  bill  to  pay.” 

“Oh,  that’.-  all  right,  Mr.  Mayor.  The  people  of  Fredonia 
8 re  a!!  right.  This  thing  came  suddenly  and  somebody  had 


to  act  quickly.  It  was  a  pretty  close  call  for  the  poor 
woman,  and  Terry  came  very  near  losing  his  own  life  in  his 
attempt  to  rescue  her.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Mayor,  Fredonia 
needs  a  hospital,  not  only  for  cases  of  this  kind,  but  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  poor  people  living  here  for  whom 
such  an  institution  would  be  a  godsend.  In  case  of  acci¬ 
dent  or  of  prolonged  sickness,  there  are  no  condition  in 
their  little  homes  to  give  the  proper  attention  to  patients, 
but  in  a  hospital  the  doctors  and  trained  nurses  could  do 
everything  required  in  a  way  that  would  be  effective  and 
bring  about  complete  restoration  to  health  and  strength.” 

“You’re  right,  Fearnot,”  assented  the  Mayor,  “but  I 
doubt  if  such  an  institution  could  be  supported  here.” 

“Oh,  yes,  it  could.  You  don’t  need  a  large  one.  A  house 
with  but  eight  or  ten  beds  in  it  would  be  sufficient,  with  one 
trained  nurse  in  charge,  with  an  assistant.  The  physicians 
would  attend  more  carefully  there  than  in  the  homes  of  the 
very  poor,  where  neither  medicines  nor  nourishing  food 
could  be  readily  provided.  The  whole  thing  could  be  fixed 
up  for  about  five  thousand  dollars  in  a  town  of  this  size,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  movement  in  that  direction.” 

Several  citizens  standing  by  approved  of  Fred’s  idea,  and 
some  of  them  declared  their  willingness  to  subscribe  toward 
the  fund  to  be  devoted  to  carrying  out  his  suggestion. 

“Then,  Air.  Mayor,”  said  Fred,  “start  a  subscription 
paper.  Just  think  of  the  condition  of  that  poor  woman, 
with  her  little  helpless  child,  being  stranded  in  a  town 
among  strangers,  where  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
such  a: 

The 

work,  and  went  to  his  office  to  prepare  a  subscription  paper 
to  be  circulated  through  the  town  to  see  how  much  money 
could  be  raised  for  the  purpose.  Along  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  copies  of  it  were  in  the  hands  of  several  well- 
known  citizens,  who  were  carrying  it  around,  soliciting 
subscriptions.  One  man  who  owned  a  great  deal  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  town  subscribed  five  dollars,  when  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  down  his  name  for  one  hundred.  It  was  ex¬ 
tremely  discouraging,  and  a  great  deal  of  comment  was 
made  about  it. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  a  well-known  citizen,  “what  do  you 
think  of  Miller’s  subscription?” 

“Well,  that  was  a  pretty  liberal  subscription  for  him,” 
answered  Fred. 

“The  deuce  it  is  ?  Why,  he  owns  sixty  thousand  dollars* 
worth  of  property  right  here  in  the  heart  of  the  town.” 

“Oh,  he  didn’t  subscribe  according  to- his  property.  It 
simply  represents  the  size  of  his  soul.  It’s  just  the  limit  of 
his  charity  toward  unfortunate  people  in  distress.” 

Fred  had  it  down  about  right,  for  while  Miller  was  a 
wealthy  man,  he  was  also  a  close-fisted,  stingy  one.  Others 
not  worth  one-fourth  as  much  as  he,  subscribed  ten  times 
as  much.  A  well-known  banker  subscribed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  before  sunset  at  least  one  thousand 
dollars  had  been  raised  by  subscription. 

The  next  day,  when  Fred  appeared  on  Main  street  again, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Terry,  Evelyn  and  her  mother,  each 
of  whom  subscribed  twenty-five  dollars.  Mr.  Olcott  raised 
it  to  one  hundred.  Fred  then  escorted  Evelyn  and  her 
mother  up  to  Mr.  Olcott’s  office,  after  which  he  went  over  to 


.  emergency. 
Mavor  d 


a 


cclared  his  willingness  to  assist  in  such  a 
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FRED  FE  A  KNOTS  BIO  BLUFF. 


tvhe  post,  office  to  mail  some  letters.  There  he  was  met  by 
Mr.  ^liller,  the  wealthy  real  estate  owner,  who  very  brusque¬ 
ly  took  him  to  task  for  making  the  remark  that  his  sub¬ 
scription  represented  the  size  of  his  soul. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  if  it  gives  you  offense,”  Fred  replied. 
“I  thought  in  a  case  of  that  kind  everyone’s  subscription 
represented  the  extent  of  his  heart  and  soul  in  the  good 
work.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I  have  a  heart  and  a  soul  as  big  as  yours. 
I  don’t  see  your  name  on  the  subscription  list  at  all.” 

“Well,  I  may  be  down  for  two  or  three  hundred ;  I  don’t 
know,”  returned  Fred.  "I  am  responsible  to  the  hotel  for 
that  poor  woman’s  bill,  but,  as  you  are  claiming  that  your 
heart  and  soul  are  as  big  as  mine,  I  have  no  right  to  dispute 
it ;  but  if  you  will  put  down  your  name  for  the  same  sum 
that  I  will  toward  building  a  hospital,  I’ll  frankly  admit 
that  what  you  claim  is  true.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  we  need  any  hospital  here.  One  is 
not  needed  in  a  town  the  size  of  Fredonia.” 

“There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  that,  Mr.  Miller. 
There  are  a  dozen  families  in  Fredonia  who  would  have  been 
immensely  benefited  by  one  within  the  last  two  years.  I’ve 
been  here  on  several  visits  and  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  am  not  a  citizen  of  the  town,  but  I  have  quite  a 
number  of  very  dear  friends  living  here,  and  I’ll  very  cheer¬ 
fully  put  down  my  name  for  any  sum  that  you  will  and  let 
the  figures  stand  as  representing  the  amount  of  our  sym¬ 
pathy  for  human  suffering.” 

“I  don’t  care  to  make  any  bargain  with  you,”  retorted 
Miller.  “You’re  an  outsider  and  have  no  right  to  be  inter¬ 
meddling  with  things  that  don’t  concern  you,  and  it’s  noth¬ 
ing  but  rank  impudence  for  a  youth  like  you  to  be  making 
insulting  remarks  about  citizens  who  have  lived  here  all 
their  lives.” 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Fred,  very  politely.  “I  am  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  State,  as  well  as  you  are.  Fredonia  is  only  a 
small  locality ;  not  big  enough  for  you  to  hide  behind  it.  I 
told  }rou,  when  jxra  first  spoke  to  me  about  it,  that  I  was 
sorry  if  I  gave  you  offense,  and  that  I  thought  a  man’s  sub¬ 
scription  for  a  thing  of  that  kind  did  represent  the  size  of 
his  sympathies,  or,  as  I  said,  of  his  soul ;  and  I  believe  so 
yet.  I  believe  that  you  love  a  dollar  more  than  you  do  your 
fellow  man.” 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  believe.  You  attend  to  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  I  will  attend  to  mine.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  replied  Fred.  “I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  business  whatever,  and  don’t  wish  to.  At  the 
same  time,  I  will  repeat  publicly  what  I  said  privately: 
that  your  subscription  represents  the  size  of  your  soul.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  size  of  your  subscription?”  asked 
Miller  in  a  sneering  tone. 

“I  don’t  know  yet  whether  it  will  be  one  hundred,  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  dollars,”  Fred  answered;  “but 
whatever  amount  it  is,  I’ll  pay  it.” 

<rYes ;  that’s  all  talk.  If  you  don’t  choose  to  pay  it,  Cramp 
can’t  collect  it  by  law.” 

“That’s  all  very  true,  but  I  guess  Mr.  Cramp  would  take 
my  word  as  quick  as  he  would  yours.  I  can  give  him  a  eer- 
tified  check  for  three  hundred  dollars  right  now,  and 


At  the  same  time,  if  you  will  put  your  name  down  on  that 
subscription  list  for  one  hundred  dollars,  I’ll  cover  it  with 
one  hundred  dollars  in  cash.” 

“Take  him  up,  Miller,  take  him  up !”  cried  several  men 
in  the  little  party  that  had  gathered 'around  them,  but  Miller 
paid  no  attention  to  them,  further  than  to  say  that  he  was 
not  to  be  moved  by  a  boy’s  bluff. 

“Oh,  come  now,  Mr.  Miller,”  laughed  Fred,  “there  is  no 
bluff  in  money.  Just  to  save  your  soul  from  drying  up  en¬ 
tirely,  I’ll  put  down  two  hundred  dollars  in  cash  in  advance 
if  you’ll  put  your  name  down  for  one  hundred.” 

“I  won’t  put  it  down  for  another  cent,  for  it’s  nothing 
to  me.  The  hospital  might  be  here  for  fifty  years  and  my 
family  would  get  no  benefit  from  it.” 

“That’s  it,  exactly,”  retorted  Fred.  “You  have  sympathy 
for  nobody  except  your  own.  The  poor  may  die  in  their 
hovels,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  before  you  would  spend 
a  dollar  to  save  them  through  the  means  of  a  hospital ;  and 
yet  it  is  your  poor  tenants  who  pay  you  the  rent  that  makes 
up  your  income.  I’m  strongly  tempted  to  hire  a  hall  in 
which  to  preach  a  sermon,  with  you  for  my  text.” 

“Well,  you’ll  do  a  great  deal  better  by  attending  to  you., 
own  business  and  letting  other  people’s  alone.  YTou’rc  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  impudent  bluffer,  and  the  town  would  be  better 
off  with  you  out  of  it,"  and  he  proceeded  tc  roast  Fred  at  a 
great  rate,  growing  madder  and  madder  every  moment, 
until  he  fairly  frothed  at  the  mouth. 

Fred  kept  cool  and  silent  until  he  had  finished,  and  then 
remarked : 

“That’s  a  pretty  fine  speech,  Mr.  Miller;  but  I’ll  hire  a 
lull  and  make  a  better  one.  1 11  use  you  as  my  text,  with¬ 
out  calling  your  name,  which  would  be  a  violation  of  law. 

1 11  charge  twenty-five  cents  admission,  the  receipts  to  go 
into  the  hospital  fund.  So,  I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you 
good-day,  sir.” 

With  that  Fred  hurried  away  to  secure  Fredonia  Hall  for 
Thursday  night.  He  did  so  and  at  once  interviewed  the  re¬ 
porter  of  the  paper,  to  whom  he  told  the  story'  of  the  inci¬ 
dent.  It  flew  through  the  town  like  wildfire.  People 
laughed  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  pay  to  hear  the 
lecture,  and  when  the  announcement  was  made  in  the  paper, 
the  Mayor  of  the  town  was  designated  as  the  treasurer  of 
the  fund,  and  tickets  were  placed  on  sale  in  everv  store  on 
Mam  street  It  looked  as  though  everybody  in  the  town 
v  anted  one,  for  they  expected  a  sensation  such  as  had  never 
been  known  in  Fredonia  before. 

fS  f°r  ailllcLhe  consulted  his  lawyer,  with  a  view  to  put 
a  stop  to  it  but  his  legal  adviser  told  him  he  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  unless  Fred  mentioned  his  name 

“Keep  your  mouth  shut »  he  said,  “for  the  whole  busi 
is  the  result  of  your  talking  too  much.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TTIE  IIFMAN  CLAM— FRED  MAKES  A  GREAT  IIIT. 

W hpn  the  announcement  was  made  that.  Fred  would  loo 


not  afraid  to  leave  it  in  his  hands  to  make  him 


and  Km  ture  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  fund'i 
feel  safe.  I  the  subject  was  stated  to  be  “Love  thv  neb 


m  Fredonia  Hall, 
neighbor  as  thvself  ” 
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Y 


“1  want  to  hear  that  lecture,"  said  the  pastor  of  one  of 
the  churches.  “I've  often  preached  sermons  based  upon 
that  text,  and  therefore  have  a  curiosity  to  see  how  a  layman 
will  handle  it.  Fearnot  is  a  bright  young  man,  and  1  an¬ 
ticipate  a  treat.” 

"It's  all  a  bluff,"  said  Miller  to  several  of  his  friends, 
“and  you'll  find  that  he  won't  deliver  any  lecture.” 

When  his  remark  was  repeated  to  Fred  he  laughed  and 

replied : 

“I  hope  he  will  be  there  to  hear  it.  If  he  thinks  it’s  going 
to  be  a  bluff,  let  him  come  and  call  it.  I  intend  to  show 
up  the  man  who  doesn't  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  Min¬ 
isters  generally  use  that  text  in  pleading  with  and  advising 
people  to  follow  the  injunction,  and  are  very  tender  with 
those  who  do  not  follow  it ;  but  the  man  who  doesn’t  love 
his  neighbor  will  get  a  roasting  if  he  is  in  the  hall.” 

Mr.  Olcott,  in  speaking  with  him  about  it,  remarked  that 
he  should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  using  Miller’s  name,  as 
that  individual  was  on  the  lookout  to  get  a  legal  grip  on 
him. 

“Oh,  I'll  look  out  for  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’m  familiar 
enough  with  the  legal  aspect  of  such  a  case  and  don't  in¬ 
tend  to  make  myself  liable,  but  everybody  in  the  house  will 
understand  my  meaning.  I  wouldn’t  do  it  but  for  the  roast¬ 
ing  he  gave  me  on  the  street  yesterday,  and  now  I  intend  to 
hold  him  up  to  ridicule  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  sick. 
When  I  made  the  remark  that  his  subscription  to  the  fund 
represented  the  size  of  his  sympathy  for  others,  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  be  repeated  to  him.  When  he  tackled  me 
about  it  in  front  of  the  post  office  I  apologized  and  said  that 
I  intended  no  offense,  but  instead  of  accepting  the  apology 
he  proceeded  to  give  me  a  roasting.  I  don’t  like  to  appear 
disrespectful  to  a  man  of  his  age,  but  he’s  like  a  great  many 
other  elderly  people  who  look  upon  youth  as  a  crime  and  a 
period  of  mental  irresponsibility.  I  hardly  know  yet  just 
what  I'm  going  to  say,  so  I'm  going  to  lock  myself  in  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  try  to  think  up  something  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  myself  at  least.” 

“I  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  anything,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “for 
Mr.  Miller  insulted  Terry  once.  He  thinks  because  he  is  an 
elderly  man  he  knows  more  than  anyone  who  hasn't  lived  as 
long  as  he  has.” 

“Yes,”  added  Terry.  “He  thinks  that  boys  and  girls 
have  no  fights  that  anyone  is  bound  to  respect.  He  has 
several  children  and  doesn’t  allow  them  five  dollars  a  year 
for  pleasure  or  pin  money.  His  son,  Alick,  is  about  my  age, 
a  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  plucky,  too,  but  if  he  ever  has  a 
dollar  he  has  to  earn  it  himself.  Yet  his  father  owns  rail¬ 
road  stock,  besides  sixty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  prop- 
ertv  in  the  town.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  wish  you’d  get  up  all  the 
points  on  him  and  let  me  have  them.  If  there  are  any  little 
incidents  in  his  career  that  are  in  keeping  with  his  sordid 
nature,  I’ll  play  on  them  like  a  bow  on  a  fiddle  string.” 

The  three  days  intervening  between  the  announcement 
and  the  date  of  the  lecture  Fred  spent  in  preparing  his 
speech,  while  Terry  gathered  the  material  for  it.  Everybody 
iri  the  town  seemed  anxious  to  hear  it,  and  as  the  people 
talked  about  it  they  laughed.  Miller  kept  insisting,  how¬ 


ever,  that  Fred  didn’t  have  the  nerve  to  do  it,  and  couldn’t 
make  a  speech  even  if  he  did. 

“Great  Scott!’’  exclaimed  Terry  when  he  heard  that,  “I 
hope  he’ll  be  in  the  hall  with  that  idea  in  his  mind.  Fred’s 
speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  alumni  of  the  Avon  Academy, 
in  July,  was  the  finest  I  ever  heard.  Professor  Lambert 
himself  characterized  it  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  oratory 
he  ever  listened  to.” 

“Did  he  write  it  himself?”  another  asked. 

“Yes ;  and  he  wrote  it  up  in  my  room,  too,  before  we  went 
to  Avon.” 

“Is  he  going  to  call  Miller’s  name?” 

“Of  course  not;  that  would  be  foolish.” 

“Is  he  going  to  preach  a  sermon?”  asked  another.  “I 
see  he  has  taken  a  text  from  the  New  Testament.” 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  laughed  Terry,  “but  you  can  bet 
your  life  that  it’s  going  to  be  something  so  hot  you  can  smelL 
Miller  as  he  squirms  on  the  griddle.” 

On  Thursday  night  a  stream  of  people,  men,  women  and 
even  half-grown  children  of  both  sexes  crowded  into  the  hall 
until  it  was  jammed.  Terry  stood  at  the  door  to  assist  in 
taking  the  tickets,  and  just  before  Fred  was  to  appear  re¬ 
ported  to  him  that  Miller  hadn’t  showed  up. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  didn’t  expect 
him  to  come,  because  we  didn’t  send  him  a  free  ticket.’’ 

The  platform  was  crowded  with  prominent  citizens,  by 
invitation  of  the  Mayor,  who  presided,  and  as  he  arose  to 
open  the  meeting  he  stated  that  the  object  of  the  gathering 
was  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  hospital  in  Fredonia  where 
strangers  who  met  with  misfortune  or  were  suddenly  taken 
ill,  could  receive  treatment  from  the  physicians  of  the  town,, 
and  where  the  poor,  who  were  not  able  to  employ  a  physician 
or  give  the  necessary  attention  to  members  of  their  family 
who  were  ill,  could  receive  both,  free  of  charge,  in  the  spirit- 
of  that  true  human  sympathy  that  so  largely  dwelt  in  the 
hearts  of  the  community. 

“Now,”  he  continued,  “we  are  to  listen  to  a  young  man 
who,  while  not  a  resident  of  our  town,  is  well  known  to  us- 
all  for  his  many  admirable  traits  of  character.  He  is  the 
bosom  friend  of  one  of  our  vouths,  who  was  a  classmate  of 
his  at  the  famous  Avon  Academy,  and  to  that  beautiful 
friendship  we  owe  his  presence  here  to-night.  To  him  be¬ 
longs  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  this  movement,  and  it 
came  within  an  hour  after  the  accident  to  the  poor  woman 
who  now  lies  upon  the  bed  of  pain  in  the  hotel  across  the 
street.  He  generously  assumed  responsibility  for  her  ex¬ 
penses,  and,  though  he  is  a  minor,  whom  the  law  does  not 
hold  financially  responsible,  nine-tenths  of  the  business  men 
in  our  commundy  would  promptly  cash  any  promise  to  pay 
he  might  make.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  to  you  my 
young  friend,  Fred  Fearnot,  of  New  York  City.” 

As  Fred  arose  and  stepped  forward  the  entire  audience 
rose  at  him.  They  cheered,  clapped  their  hands,  stamped 
on  the  floor  or  waved  handkerchiefs  and  fans.  He  stood 
coolly  facing  them,  somewhat  pale,  but  thoroughly  self- 
possessed. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  he,  as  he  made  a  profound 
bow  to  the  audience,  “I  appear  before  you  to-night  as  a 
miller,  for  the  purpose  of - ” 

i  At  the  mention  of  the  word  “miller”  the  audience  bursfl 
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into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  he  was  compelled  to  wait  until 
quiet  was  restored.  “For  the  purpose  of  grinding  out  a  few 
plain  facts  for  your  consideration.  Way  back  in  the  dawn 
of  the  world  the  Deity  asked  of  a  certain  man  ‘Where  is  thy 
brother  ?’  and  enlightened  minds  all  the  way  down  through 
succeeding  oenturies  have  pondered  on  that  question,  for 
they  conceive  that  a  certain  responsibility  for  his  brother 
rests  upon  every  man,  and  a  still  greater  responsibility  for 
his  sister  and  her  helpless  little  ones.  Such  a  responsibility 
has  fallen  upon  Fredonia,  and  good,  faithful,  loving  hearts 
met  it  and  are  still  meeting  it,  and  you  are  here  to-night  to 
assume  it,  and  in  doing  so  you  answer  the  question  of  the 
Deity,  that  our  brother  and  sister  are  both  here,  and  that 
we  are  taking  care  of  them.” 

That  simple  sentiment,  spoken  tersely  and  solemnly, 
seemed  to  touch  every  heart  in  the  house. 

“Across  the  way  now  lies  the  sister,  tenderly  cared  for 
by  sympathizing  hearts  and  hands,  while  in  another  home 
her  little  child,  bone  of  her  bone,  nestles  in  the  arms  of  an¬ 
other  sister,  whose  motherly  love  shields  it  from  harm  and 
feeds  and  nourishes  its  tiny  body  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  that  flows  from  breasts  that  are  the  foundations 
of  life  to  her  own  progeny.”  • 

Then  he  branched  out  into  a  vivid  description  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  to  Mrs.  Bell  at  the  railroad  station,  as  witnessed  by 
himself  and  several  others  who  were  present.  He  told  how 
Terry  Olcott,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb,  sprang  from  the 
platform,  almost  under  the  wheels  of  the  train,  and  rescued 
mother  and  child  from  certain  death,  and  so  graphically 
did  he  portray  the  scene  that  the  packed  audience  rose  up 
and  cheered  Terry’s  name  until  the  very  walls  trembled. 

“Thank. you,”  exclaimed  Fred;  “you  appreciate  his  hero¬ 
ism,  as  such  heroism  has  been  appreciated  in  all  ages.  He 
not  only  saved  the  lives  of  the  mother  and  child,  but  His 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  as  treasurer  of  the  Hospital  Fund,  holds 
tv ent}  -five  dollars  of  his  money  as  a  contribution  besides, 
v  bile  a  certain  rich  man  has  put  his  name  down  for  five  dol¬ 
lars.” 

•  A  terrific  storm  of  hisses  greeted  the  announcement  of  the 
rich  man’s  contribution. 

Give  it  back  to  him,  give  it  back  to  him !”  yelled  scores 
of  voices  in  the  audience. 

Ao,  no,  no;  let  it  stand.  By  and  by  he  who  gives  to 
each  man  certain  talents  will  require  an  accounting  from  us 
all.  He  will  find  that  some  cultivated  theirs  and  it  grew 
double  and  treble,  while  others,  with  a  wrong  conception  of 
their  responsibility,  buried  theirs  and  returned  it  with  no 
increase,  and  from  him  shall  be  taken  all  that  he  hath.” 
And  with  that  he  branched  out  into  a  most  merciless  dis¬ 
section  of  the  selfish,  avaricious  man,  whose  heart  was  never 
open  except  to  take  in  something  for  himself. 

,f  “If  we  study  the  oyster  and  the  clam,”  he  continued, 
“you’ll  find  it  is  their  habit  never  to  open  their  shells  except 
for  their  own  benefit.  So  it  is  with  the  heart  of  the  selfish 
man.  Pain,  sorrow,  hunger  and  want  may  tap  upon  the 
shell  of  his  heart,  but  will  find  no  sympathy.  It  will  not 
open.  So  you  see  that  the  clam  of  the  salt  sea.  has  his  coun- 
terpart.  upon  the  shore,  who  loves  nothing  in  all  the  unde 
world  but  himself.  Tf  he  ever  hears  the  injunction,  ‘Love 
t  iy  neighbor  as  thyself,’  it  passes  unheeded,  and  by  and  by 


the  empty  shell  of  his  selfishness  will  be  cast  up  on  the  sands 
of  eternity  with  nothing  in  it  to  show  that  even  life  had 
once  existed  there.” 

Then  he  passed  off  into  a  description  of  the  human  clam 
that  kept  the  audience  convulsed  with  laughter  for  fully 
fifteen  minutes.  He  declared  that  the  clam  was  all  stomach 
and  gristle,  without  any  semblance  of  a  heart  such  as  be¬ 
longed  to  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  had  no 
blood,  and  whatever  moisture  existed  in  it  was  brine.  What¬ 
ever  has  a  heart  has  blood,  and  where  there  is  no  blood  there 
is  no  sympathy.  Where  there  is  no  heart  there  is  no  love. 
Hence  the  clam,  though  surrounded  by  thousands  of  others 
of  his  kind,  has  no  love  for  his  neighbor.  He  car  not  love 
him  as  himself,  and  it  is  his  destiny  to  be  devoured  by  others. 
Hence,  as  a  miller  to-night,  I  present  him  to  you  for  your 
dissection  and  digestion.” 

It  was  a  merciless  bit  of  sarcastic  irony,  withering  at 
times,  humorous  at  others,  and  altogether  was  the  fiercest 
flaying  any  human  being  ever  received  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience.  From  that  he  went  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
descriptions  of  human  love  and  sympathy  that  had  ever 
been  heard  by  those  who  listened.  Tears  glistened  in  the 
eyes  of  many  as  he  described  how  the  first  word  uttered  by 
Mrs.  Bell  when  she  came  out  of  her  swoon  was  an  inquiry* 
for  her  little  innocent  babe.  His  description  of  a  mother’s 
love  was  a  continued  flow  of  sympathetic  eloquence  that 
touched  every  heart.  Men  and  women  sat  spellbound  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  he  appealed  to  the  audience  to  subscribe  liberally  of 
their  means  the  success  of  the  fund  was  assured.  He  drew 
a  touching  picture  of  the  widow’s  mite  and  declared  that 
v  liile  its  financial  value  was  small,  its  fund  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy  was  boundless,  and  that  with  it  went  the  blessing  of 

Him  who  had  enjoined  upon  all  to  love  their  neighbors  as 
themselves. 

When  he  sat  down  the  cheering  that  greeted  him  con¬ 
tinued  for  nearly  five  minutes.  One  of  the  ministers  sprang 
to  his  feet,  caught  him  in  his  arms  and  actually  hugged  him 
in  the  full  view  of  the  audience,  and  when  quiet  was  re¬ 
stored  sang  out : 

.  “l  declare  to  you,  dear  friends,  that  what  I  have  heard  to¬ 
night  from  this  platform  is  the  finest  sermon  to  which  I 
ha\e  ever  listened,  and  yet  I  have  been  trjdng  to  preach  the 
gospel  for  twenty  years.  I  have  never  listened  to  such  ex¬ 
pressions  in  all  my  life,  nor  have  I  been  so  deeply  touched. 
We  have  all  paid  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  to  hear  him. 
Now,  to  show  our  appreciation  of  his  splendid  effort,  let  us 
see  how  much  more  money  we  can  contribute  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Fund.  We  ought,  right  where  we  sit,  to  contribute 
more  than  has  been  received  at  the  door.” 

A  man  back  on  the  plat  form  sprang  to  his  feet  and  sano1 
out:  6 

“I’ve  received  fifty  dollars’  worth,  and  here’s  the  monev  ” 
Fred  sprang  to  his  feet,  turned,  looked  at  the  man  and 
found  that  he  was  a  quiet  old  citizen  to  whom  he  had  reallv 
never  been  introduced.  Their  eyes  met  and  the  audience 
watched  them  both  in  breathless  silence. 

Suddenly  Fred  stepped  forward,  reached  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  two  men  who  were  sitting  on  the  row  of  seats  be¬ 
tween  them,  shook  hands  with  him  and  said : 
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"Thank  you,  sir." 

A  burst  of  applause  came  from  the  audience,  and  in  less 
than  three  minutes  a  half  dozen  men  had  contributed  fifty 
dollars  each.  Then  others  offered  twenty-five.  Then 
smaller  sums  began  to  come  up,  until  it  got  down  to  frac¬ 
tions  of  a  dollar.  Men  passed  through  the  audience  re¬ 
ceiving  the  contributions. 

Suddenly  an  elderly,  poorly  dressed  woman  rose  to  her 
feet  and  said : 

“I  paid  my  last  quarter  at  the  door.  I  have  no  more 
money  to  give.  1  am  a  poor  widow  whose  husband  would  be 
alive  to-day  had  there  been  a  place  in  this  town  where  he 
could  have  received  the  proper  medicine  and  attention.  Here 
is  my  wedding  ring,  which  I  will  give  to  the  fund,”  and  she 
started  to  draw  it  from  her  finger  when  Fred  sprang  to  his 
feet,  calling  out : 

“Keep  that  ring,  madam  !  It  is  a  sacred  relic  of  the  past. 
I  will  place  fifty  dollars  in  the  fund  to  your  credit,  from  my 
own  pocket,  and  when  the  hospital  is  built  I  will  see  that  a 
bed  is  placed  in  it  with  your  name  on  it,  as  one  who  loved 
her  neighbor  as  herself,  that  all  the  world  may  see  that  the 
widow’s  mite,  cast  in  by  the  hand  of  love  and  sympathy,  is 
more  powerful  than  all  the  money  in  the  vaults  of  a  bank.” 

His  action  touched  every  heart,  and  the  contributions 
were  nearlv  redoubled.  Some  were  so  touched  they  were 
almost  overcome  with  emotion,  and,  altogether,  it  was  a 
scene  rarely  witnessed  in  an  assemblage  of  that  kind.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  master  mind  of  the  entire  audience,  for  his 
quick  wit  enabled  him  to  seize  the  proper  moment  to  turn  it 
to  the  advantage  of  the  fund,  and  from  that  time  out  Miller 
and  his  sordid  selfishness  was  entirely  forgotten. 

During  the  entire  evening  Evelyn  and  Mary  Hamilton 
sat  side  by  side  in  the  audience,  their  eyes  riveted  upon 
Fred,  eagerly  drinking  in  every  word  he  uttered,  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  varying  emotions  that  moved  him  as  they  were  dis¬ 
played  in  his  eyes  and  features. 

“Evelyn,”  whispered  Mary,  “he  has  won  every  heart  in 
the  house.  Everybody  seems  to  love  him.” 

“Yes,”  said  Evelyn,  “it’s  because  he  has  made  everybody 
believe  that  he  loves  every  human  being  on  earth.  I  couldn’t 
help  but  cry  when  he  spoke  so  tenderly  of  Mrs.  Bell’s  little 
babe.  What  a  heart  he  has !” 

“Yes,”  assented  Mary;  “how  beautifully  he  spoke  of 
Terry,  when  he  told  how  he  had  saved  them  both  from  being 
killed.” 

“Terry  is  just  like  him,”  said  Evelyn,  her  face  all  aglow 
with  pride,  for  she  loved  her  brother  with  a  sisterly  devotion 
rarelv  seen. 

The  audience  was  a  long  time  dispersing,  for  it  seemed 
that  everybody  wanted  to  shake  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  hands, 
and  the  poor  widow,  who  had  been  struggling  along  for 
three  years  in  Fredonia,  as  a  seamstress,  was  surrounded  by 
manv  ladies,  who  shook  her  hand  and  told  her  to  come  to 
them  for  work.  She,  too,  was  melted  to  tears,  for  row  it 
seemed  that  she  would  no  longer  be  in  want,  since  hundreds 
of  dollars’  worth  of  work  was  offered  her. 

Mrs.  Olcott  caught  Fred’s  eye  and  beckoned  to  hi  in.  lie 
went  to  her  side  at  once. 

“Go  and  shake  hands  with  that  poor  woman,  Fred,”  she 

advised,  and  he  did  so. 


As  her  hand  nestled  in  his  he  bent  over  it  and  kissed  it, 
his  lips  touching  her  wedding  ring. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  she  said,  her  voice  faltering,  “I  have  often 
wished  that  I  could  die,  but  to-night  you  have  thrown  about 
me  an  atmosphere  of  happiness  such  as  I  have  not  felt  for 
years.” 

“Madam,”  said  he,  “the  world  is  filled  with  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  it  lies  dormant  until  aroused,  and  ere  long  we 
will  see  in  Fredonia  a  beautiful  hospital  that  will  stand  as 
a  monument  to  that  spirit  of  love  and  sympathy  which  God 
has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  his  creatures.” 

Considerably  over  one  thousand  dollars  were  taken  in  at 
the  meeting  that  night,  including  the  receipts  at  the  door, 
and  the  announcement  was  made  in  the  paper  the  next 
morning,  together  with  a  splendid  account  of  Fred’s  lecture. 
It  stated  that  never  before  had  an  audience  in  Fredonia. 
been  so  moved  by  any  speaker. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

HELPING  A  GOOD  CAUSE. 

When  Miller,  the  selfish  real  estate  owner,  was  told  of 
how  Fred  roasted  him,  without  calling  his  name  individu¬ 
al  ly,  and  how  the  audience  had  hissed  allusions  to  his  ac¬ 
tion,  he  became  almost  insane  with  shame  and  rage.  He 
never  left  his  house  that  day.  Several  friends  dropped  in 
to  see  him,  expressly  to  advise  profound  silence  on  his  part 
whenever  the  matter  was  mentioned  in  his  presence. 

“The  boy  has  turned  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity  against  you,”  said  one.  “He  deftly  played  upon  your 
name  by  saying  that  he  appeared  as  a  miller  to  grind  out  a 
few  facts  for  the  consideration  of  the  audience,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  screamed  with  laughter;  but  not  a  word  did  he  utter 
during  the  hour  that  he  talked  for  which  you  can  legally 
hold  him  responsible.  I  went  to  hear  him,”  continued  the 
friend,  “out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  came  away  utterly  as¬ 
tounded  at  his  masterly  command  of  language,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  power  as  an  orator ;  for  he  swayed  the  audience 
just  as  the  winds  sway  a  field  of  grain.  At  times  his  in¬ 
vective  was  fierce  and  scathing,  and  at  others  he  was  all 
love  and  sympathy,  and  several  times  every  eye  seemed  to  be 
moistened  with  tears.” 

“Well,”  said  Miller,  “I  thought  all  the  time  he  was  bluff¬ 
ing,  and  that  if  he  made  any  speech  at  all,  it  would  be  one 
that  was  written  for  him  by  some  one  else.  It’s  an  out¬ 
rage  that  a  man  should  be  held  up  to  ridicule  before  his 
neighbors  in  that  sort  of  way.  I  have  as  much  sympathy 
for  my  neighbors  as  he  has ;  but  I  choose  to  display  it  in  my 
own  way,  and  not  as  others  may  choose  for  me.  I’m  glad 
they  have  raised  money  enough  to  make  the  hospital  an  as¬ 
sured  fact,  and  at  the  proper  time  T  will  increase  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  it,  but  won’t  do  it  under  pressure.” 

“Well,  above  all  things,  don’t  make  any  comments  of  a 
disparaging  nature  on  either  the  movement  or  FearnoFs 
speech,  for  it  will  do  you  an  injury  if  you  do,”  advised  his 
friend. 

“Oh,  as  1  never  heard  him,  T  have  nothing  to  say:  but 
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some  day  1  will  get  even  with  him.  lie  has  no  right  to  criti¬ 
cise  my  conduct  or  the  use  I  make  of  my  own  money." 

Fred  and  Terry  also  remained  at  home  all  the  next  day, 
ns  they  both  wished  to  avoid  the  notoriety  the  incident  had 
given  them.  Terry  never  suspected  that  Fred  was  going 
to  make  any  mention  of  his  act  in  rescuing  the  mother  and 
child  when  they  fell  under  the  train,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  present  to  listen  to  it.  Evelyn  and  his  mother,  how¬ 
ever,  were  more  than  pleased  at  Fred’s  loyalty  to  him,  and 
of  course  Mary  Hamilton,  in  her  secret  love  for  gallant 
Terry,  was  happier  than  all.  But,  like  the  sweet,  modest 
girl  she  was,  she  said  nothing  save  to  praise  the  lecture  as 
being  both  grand  and  beautiful.  She  and  Evelyn  were  as 
great  friends  as  Fred  and  Terry  were,  and  they  were  to¬ 
gether  almost  daily.  When  Mary  was  not  at  the  Olcott 
residence,  Evelyn  was  at  the  Hamilton  home. 

In  the  afternoon  Evelyn  went  over  to  see  Mary,  and  of 
course  the  two  talked  of  nothing  but  the  incidents  of  the 
night  before.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  were. in  the  hall  and 
heard  the  speech,  and  were  so  charmed  that  they  suggested 
to  the  two  girls  that  they  two  endow  a  bed  in  the  hospital, 
with  an  inscription  on  the  headboard  simply  stating,  “Con¬ 
tributed  by  Evelyn  and  Mary.” 

“Oh,  Mary !”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “let’s  do  that.” 

Of  course  Mary  assented,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  author- 
ized  to  report  it  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund,  and  on  the  day 
following  the  announcement  was  made  in  the  papers.  Its 
influence  was  felt  throughout  the  community,  and  seven 
other  prominent  women  in  the  town  followed  their  example, 
making  nine  beds  contributed,  with  funds  necessary  to 
keep  them  up,  even  before  the  corner-stone  of  the  building 
was  laid. 

“Fred,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Olcott  at  the  breakfast  table, 
on  the  third  morning  after  the  meeting,  “you  hit  the  whole 
town  hard,  and  it  was  a  solar  plexus1  blow,  too.  I'm  afraid 
you  have  forced  us  to  build  a  larger  hospital  than  was  at 
first  intended.” 

“Well,  so  much  the  better,”  replied  Fred.  “I  never 
dreamed  that  my  talk  would  have  such  effect ;  but  it  shows 
that  one  touch  of  nature  makes  all  the  world  akin.  I  think 
the  allusion  to  the  little  babe  did  it  all.” 

“That’s  it,”  put  in  Terry.  “Everybody  will  respond  to  a 
call  for  help  for  a  little  child.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Olcott,  “but  the  response  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  how  the  call  for  help  is  made.” 

“That’s  so,  mother,”  said  Evelyn.  “The  reception  of  a 
song  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  rendition  of  it,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Fred  sang  well  the  other  night.” 

“Oh,  but  didn’t  he  roast  Miller?”  laughed  Terry. 
“Hanged  if  I  couldn’t  smell  him  as  he  scorched.” 

“How,  look  here,  boys,”  cautioned  Mrs.  Olcott.  “Don’t 
either  of  you  utter  another  word  against'  Miller,  for  he  has 
actually  been  branded  in  the  presence  of  all  his  neighbors, 
and  he  must  feel  like  Cain  when  the  Lord  placed  a  mark 
upon  him.” 

“1  11  never  utter  another  word  to  his  discredit,”  remarked 
Ffed,  “even  though  he  should  savagely  abuse  me.  When 
he  roasted  me  on  the  street  in  front  of  the'  postoffice  T  re¬ 
marked  to  him  that  it  was  a  pretty  good  speech,  but  I’d 
hire  a  hall  and  make  a  better  one.  T  did  it  without  think¬ 


ing  that  I  really  would  do  it;  but  so  much  was  said  about  it 
that  it  finally  took  shape  and  ended  as  it  did.  I  am  yet 
somewhat  puzzled  to  understand  how  I  managed  it  so  well. 
I  frequently  find  sudden  inspirations  taking  possession  of  me 
that  seem  to  sweep  me  beyond  all  self-control,  and  it  must 
have  been  one  of  those  emotional  spasms  that  carried  m( 
through.” 

“Hot  a  bit  of  it,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  who  was  a 
man  of  wide  experience.  “The  whole  of  it  was  the  result 
of  your  two  days’  hard  labor  upstairs  in  your  bedroom. 
When  you  work  you  win,  and  when  you  don’t  you  lose,  unless 
a  streak  of  good  fortune  should  come  your  way.” 

“That’s  just  it,”  said  Evelyn,  who  was  listening.  “I’ve 
often  heard  Fred  himself  say  that  whatever  he  undertook 
to  do  he  tried  to  do  well,  and  all  of  his  successes  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  that  and  nothing  else.” 

“Well,  to  what  do  you  attribute  your  success?”  asked 
Fred,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  turning  to  the  bright, 
vivacious  girl. 

“My  success  !  Why,  what  success  have  I  had  ?”  she  asked, 
opening  her  eyes  wide  and  looking  full  into  his. 

“Why,  what  a  question  !”  he  exclaimed.  “You  have  been 
a  success  ever  since  your  birth.  Bright,  winsome  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  winning  your  way  everywhere,  until  I  don’t  believe 
you  have  an  enemy  in  the  world.  You  win  hearts  wherever 
you  go.” 

“Oh,  that’s  one  of  your  eloquent  speeches  again,”  she 
laughed;  “but  you  can’t  turn  my  head  as  you  turned  the 
heads  of  the  audience  the  other  night.” 

“I  don’t  wish  to  turn  it,  old  girl.  I  want  it  to  stay  just 
as  it  is;  I  couldn’t  make  any  improvement  on  you,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  I  might  try.  You  don’t  need  any  improve¬ 
ment.  If  you  are  not  the  perfect  girl,  you  are  so  close  to 
being  one  that  I’m  satisfied  to  have  you  remain  just  as  you 
are.” 

“Well,  I  hope  my  sweetheart  will  think  so,  if  I  ever  get 
one,”  she  laughed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olcott  were  sitting  close  by,  and  Fred 
looked  at  both,  then  at  Evelyn,  who  was  watching  him  out 
of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  and  remarked : 

“Look  here,  now,  if  you  have  a  sweetheart  other  than  my¬ 
self  you’ll  get  him  into  trouble,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  he 
and  I  would  never  be  friends,  for  he  would  be  one  neighbor 
whom  I  couldn't  love  as  myself.” 

“That’s  a  hint,  daughter,”  laughed  Mr.  Olcott. 

“Yes,”  she  retorted;  “as  a  hinter,  he’s  a  success.  He’s 
good  at  giving  hints.” 

“Maybe  I  am,”  he  retorted ;  “but  you  are  an  expert  at 
dodging  them.  I  never  knew  you  to  take  a  hint.” 

“No,  I  don’t  like  them.  Hints  are  the  most  uncertain 
things  with  which  one  has  to  deal.  They  may  mean  little  or 
nothing.  Some  girls  are  disposed  to  take  them  at  their 
own  construction  of  their  meaning,  but  I  am  not.” 

“You’re  a  wise  girl,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Thank  you.  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  say  I  was  a 
foolish  one.” 

“Why,  there  isn’t  a  single  streak  of  foolishness  in  von, 
and  that’s  what  makes  me  afraid  of  you.” 

“Afraid  of  me!  Why.  evervbodv  seems  to  think  that 
you’re  afraid  of  nothing  on  earth.” 
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“Then  everybody  is  wrong,  for  I  can  recall  many  times 
when  1  was  frightened  almost  out  of  my  shoes.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  trembled  until  my  knees  knocked  together.” 

*\L  don’t  believe  it,  Fred.” 

“Well,  that's  because  you  don’t  know  what  fear  is  your¬ 
self.” 

i 

“'Hold  up  there,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry;  “you’ve  never 
seen  her  run  up  against  a  mouse.” 

“No ;  but  I’ll  wager  that  if  she  were  to  she  would  stand 
her  ground,  and  if  the  mouse  didn’t  skip  out  it’d  get  the 
worst  of  it.” 

“No,  I’d  run,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “just  as  you  and  Terry 
did  when  those  hornets  got  after  you,  once  upon  a  time.” 

“There,  now,  Terry,  she’s  got  us,”  laughed  Fred,  “for  we 
both  beat  an  ignominious  retreat  on  that  memorable  oc¬ 
casion,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right.” 

“'Say,  Evelyn,  old  girl,  changing  the  subject,  I’d  like  to 
have  Mary  and  you  on  a  committee  to  raise  funds  for  the 
hospital.  There  have  been  no  ladies  appointed  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  yet,  and  I  fear  the  thing  will  be  a  failure  until  they 
take  hold  of  it.” 

“Well,  I’m  willing  to  serve,”  assented  Evelyn;  “but  I 
think  if  you  deliver  another  lecture  it  would  be  far  more 
effective.” 

“Not  on  your  life !”  he  laughed.  “When  I  faced  that 
audience  the  other  night  I  had  a  stage  fright  that  took  me 
ten  minutes  to  shake  off.  Besides  a  thing  of  that  kind  can 
be  successful  only  once.  If  you  have  any  work  that  you  can 
give  that  poor  Widow  Malcolm,  send  it  to  her  at  once.” 
“Evelyn  and  I  make  our  own  dresses,”  remarked  Mrs. 
^  Olcott. 

“Well,  there  are  hundreds  of  other  ladies  who  do  not, 
and  if  you  can  find  any  who  want  work  done  make  it  a 
*  point  to  do  so,  and  send  word  to  her  where  to  call  for  it.  I 
would  like  to  send  her  a  few  dollars,  but  I  don’t  wish  her, 
or  aciv  one  else,  to  know  where  it  came  from.  Suppose  you 
take  it  to  her  yourself  as  coming  from  you  and  Mary.” 

“I  will  take  it  to  her,”  replied  Evelyn ;  “but  I’ll  tell  her 
it  is  from  a  friend  who  doesn’t  wish  to  be  known.  I  won’t 
claim  credit  for  it  myself.” 

“That’s  right.  See  Mary  about  it,  and  both  of  you  call 
on  her  this  afternoon ;  for  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  greater 
her  contribution  of  her  wedding  ring  to  the  hospital  fund 
appears.  It  came  from  her  heart’s  devotion  to  the  memory 
of  her  husband,  who  might  have  been  alive  to-day  had  they 
been  able  to  procure  proper  medicine  and  treatment.  I 
recognized  it  at  the  time,  and  the  impulse  to  do  what  I 
did  was  irresistible.  I  was  surprised  that  others  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  failed  to  look  at  it  in  the  ligftt  that  I  did ;  but  I  dare 
say  that  some  have  done  so  ere  this.  There  was  so  much  ex- 
^  citement  at  the  time  that  probably  no  one  thought  of  it.” 

That  afternoon  Evelyn  and  Mary,  after  diligent  inquiry 
as  to  the  home  of  the  Widow  Malcolm,  managed  to  find  her 
in  a  room  in  the  cottage  of  a  poor  workingman.  She  was 
hard  at  work  on  a  dress  for  a  lady  who  had  brought  the  work 
to  her  the  day  before.  Nearly  a  dozen  others  had  either 
smit  work  to  her  or  messages  for  her  to  come  to  their  homes 
and  do  work  there.” 

“Ob,  I  never  had  so  much  work  to  do  in  my  life !”  she  ex¬ 


claimed,  as  Evelyn  hinted  to  her  why  she  and  Mary  had 
called  on  her.  “I  can’t  begin  to  do  it  all  in  time.” 

“Then  hire  help,”  suggested  Evelyn.  “There  are  others 
who  would  be  glad  to  get  it.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mary  Hamilton,  “I  can  give  you  the  name  of 
one  who  has  often  done  work  for  mother,  and  if  you  wish, 
me  to  do  so,  I  will  send  word  to  her.” 

“Oh,  thank  you  !  Please  tell  her  to  come  right  away.” 

Evelyn  then  gave  her  five  dollars,  saying  that  a  friend  of 
hers  sent  it.  She  needed  the  money  badly,  yet  hesitated 
about  taking  it,  saying  that  she  had  done  nothing  in  return, 
for  it. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  have,”  said  Evelyn  “You  did  much  more 
than  you  are  aware  of  at  the  meeting  the  other  night.  In 
fact,  one  hundred  dollars  in  money  would  be  poor  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  splendid  impulse  you  gave  the  movement  toward 
the  hospital  fund.  The  little  story  you  told  impressed 
deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  it  made  everybody  in  Fredonia  your  staunch, 
friend.  If  you  can  get  two  or  three  women  who  need  work 
to  help  you,  you  can  build  up  a  fine  business  in  the  town 
and  make  a  comfortable  living.” 

Tears  came  into  the  woman’s  eyes  as  she  took  the  money, 
and  both  Evelyn  and  Mary  were  deeply  touched. 

When  they  returned  home  and  reported  how  at  least  a 
dozen  families  in  town  had  sent  work  to  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Olcott  remarked : 

“Fred  was  right  when  he  said  that  others  had  probably 
felt  as  he  did  about  it  after  the  meeting,  and  if  she  will  do 
good  work  she  will  always  have  as  much  as  she  can  do.” 

Fred  and  Terry  spent  the  greater  part  of  that  day  in  a 
trip  out  to  an  old  pond,  where  they  had  fine  sport  catching 
fish,  and  did  not  return  until  sunset.  Thev  were  told  bv 
Mrs.  Olcott  that  they  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Mayor,  who 
wanted  to  see  them  about  doing  more  work  for  the  hospital 
fund. 

“I  really  don’t  think  I  ought  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  it,”  remarked  Fred,  “as  I  am  not  a  citizen  of  Fre¬ 
donia,  and  there  are  people  who  will  comment  unfavorably 
on  actions  of  mine  from  that  standpoint  if  I  should  make 
myself  in  any  way  officious  in  the  matter.” 

“They  will  do  that  anyway,”  remarked  Mr.  Olcott,  “for 
in  every  community  there  are  always  kickers,  growlers  and 
dissenters.” 

“Yes;  there  is  always  local  pride,  too,  that  asserts  itself," 
returned  Fred.  “I’ve  already  made  an  implacable  enemy  of 
Mr.  Miller,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  his  personal  friends ;  and 
then  the  Stevens  family  doesn’t  love  me  any  more,  and  they 
are  all  people  of  means,  some  of  whom  would  probably  con¬ 
tribute  more  liberally  if  I  keep  pretty  well  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  I  don’t  care  to  have  anybody  accuse  me  of  trying 
to  be  officious.  I  went  fishing  to-day  with  Terry  more  to 
keep  out  of  it  than  anything  else.  I  shall  call  on  the  Mayor 
in  the  morning,  though,  and  tell  him  that  I  think  it  will  be 
best  for  him  to  leave  me  off  of  any  committees  he  may  have 
in  contemplation.” 

“I  think  you  are  right,  Fred,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  “for  to¬ 
day  I  heard  one  of  Miller’s  friends  say  that  he  thought  you 
had  been  too  aggressive  in  your  attack  upon  him,  but  I  re¬ 
torted  that  Miller  had  made  the  mistake  of  publicly  roast- 
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ing  you  in  front  of  the  postoffice,  and  had  insulted  you  with¬ 
out  any  just  provocation.  He  replied  that  you  had  started 
it  by  making  the  remark  that  Miller’s  five  dollar  contribu¬ 
tion  represented  the  extent  of  his  lnTmanity.  I  reminded 
him  that  you  apologized  to  Miller  for  it,  but  that  instead  of 
accepting  the  apology  he  became  abusive.’’ 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  appeared  on  Main  street, 
and.  of  course,  were  stopped  right  and  left  by  friends  who 
wanted  to  talk  with  them  about  the  incidents  of  the  meeting. 
Fred  managed  to  get  away  from  them  and  go  to  the  Mayor’s 
office.  His  Honor  greeted  him  cordially  and  told  him  that 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  his  name  down  on  two 
important  committees. 

“Please  take  it  off,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  not  a  citizen  of  Fre- 
donia.  I  am  ready  to  pay  my  subscriptions,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  best  for  the  whole  business  if  I  stopped  there.” 

“Why,  my  dear  boy,”  said  the  Mayor,  “you  are  the  heart 
and  soul  of  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  he  replied.  “I’m  willing  to  work  any- 
■where  except  in  official  position.  Mr.  Miller’s  friends,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Stevens  family  and  their  circle,  will  feel 
disposed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  with  which  I 
am  connected.” 

The  Mayor  differed  with  him:  but  Fred  remained  firm 
and  gained  his  point. 

On  leaving  the  Mayor’s  office  Fred  ran  up  almost  against 
Miller,  who  scowled  savagely  at  him,  but  of  course  neither 
spoke.  He  -went  across  the  street,  where  he  was  stopped  by 
one  of  Miller’s  friends,  who  said  to  him : 

“Fearnot,  you  made  a  great  mistake  in  attacking  Miller 
in  your  speech  the  other  night.” 

“Were  you  there  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  I  saw  and  heard  everything  that  was  done  or  said. 
Mr.  Miller  is  an  old  citizen  of  Fredonia,  and  it  was  an  out¬ 
rage  for  you  to  assail  him  as  you  did.” 

“Well,  he  assailed  me  first,  and  that  was  the  mistake  that 
he  made.  So  it  seems  that  we  both  made  mistakes,  then.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

“let  me  show  you  wiiat  a  clam  can  do.” 

While  talking  with  Miller’s  friend  a  young  man  came  up 
to  Fred,  shook  hands  with  him,  laughed  and  remarked : 

“Fred,  everybody  in  town  is  calling  Miller  the  ‘Fredonia 
Clam.’  ” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,”  he  replied.  “I  didn’t  call 
him  a  clam,  but  used  the  comparison  in  describing  certain 
kinds  of  men  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  community.” 

“There  it  is,”  remarked  Miller’s  friend;  “you  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  mischief  you’ve  done.  Miller  will  ever  after¬ 
wards  be  called  ‘The  Clam’  here  in  this  town ;  an  honorable, 
upright  citizen ;  a  man  of  family  and  property.” 

“I  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  it,  sir,”  retorted  Fred. 

“\es;  but  you  can't  get  away  from  the  responsibility.” 

“1  never  try  to  dodge  any  responsibility.  It  was  Mr. 
Miller  who  dodged  his  responsibility  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a 
man  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  neighbors,  to  say  nothing 


of  the  entire  community,  at  heart.  When  it  was  learned 
that  he  subscribed  only  five  dollars  to  the  Hospital  Fund 
nearly  everybody  in  the  town  commented  on  it,  a  fact  that 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  He  ought  to  have  been  ashamed 
of  himself.  I  see  that  you  have  put  down  on  the  list  twen¬ 
ty-five  dollars,  and  you  don’t  own  half  as  much  property  as 
Miller  does,  and  I  haven’t  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  what 
your  opinion  of  him  is.  His  neighbors  judge  him  by  what 
he  has  done,  and  if  I  compared  men  of  his  stamp  to  a  clam 
and  his  neighbors  choose  to  give  him  that  name,  he  is  in¬ 
debted  alone  to  his  record  for  it,  and  not  to  me.  I  am  not 
the  one  to  shirk  responsibility  for  my  actions.  I  regret  the 
whole  business,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don’t  hesitate  to  sav 
that  if  the  citizens  of  Fredonia  fail  to  erect  a  hospital,  after 
what  has  occurred,  the  town  should  be  held  up  to  ridicule, 
for  it  will  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  and  all  citizens  who  fail 
to  do  their  share  in  a  work  of  that  kind  might  very  well  be 
termed  clams,  who  never  open  their  shells  except  to  take, 
not  to  give.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  no  desire  ever 
to  mention  Miller’s  name  again,  and  would  not  do  so  if  men 
like  you  didn’t  broach  the  subject.  If  injustice  has  been 
done  him  it’s  his  own  work,  for  every  man’s  record  in  a 
community  is  the  standard  by  which  he  is  measured  by  his 
neighbors.  I  believe  it  is  a  divine  injunction  that  one  man 
should  not  sit  in  judgment  on  another.  Still,  it  is  done  the 
world  over  and  always  will  be  done.  I  am  not  sitting  in 
judgment  on  him,  nor  on  any  other  man,  but  when  I  am  at¬ 
tacked,  as  he  attacked  me,  I  exercise  my  right  to  defend  my¬ 
self  and  make  a  counter  attack.  I  apologized  to  Miller  once 
but  will  not  do  so  again,  and  if  he  and  his  friends  would 
be  satisfied  with  that,  nothing  more  need  be  said  by  either 
side.” 

The  man  went  away,  leaving  Fred  considerably  nettled. 
Fred  turned  to  the  young  man  who  had  informed  him  about 
Miller  being  called  the  “Fredonia  Clam”  and  remarked : 

“I  regret  this  very  much  indeed.” 

“I  don't  see  what  you  did  that  you  should  regret,”  re¬ 
turned  the  other. 

“No,  it  isn’t  what  I  did  that  I  regret,  but  the  necessity  of 
it,  for  long  after  the  hospital  is  built  and  is  doing  its  good 
work  the  rising  generation  will  continue  to  call  him  a  ‘clam,’ 
and  it  will  cling  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  He,  his  family 
and  his  friends  will  always  hate  me  for  it,  and  that  can  never 
be  a  pleasant  thing  for  me.” 

Terry  and  Phil  Copeland  came  across  the  street,  both 
looking  quite  serious.  Copeland  ran  his  arm  through  Fred's, 
saying : 

“I  want  to  see  you  a  moment  privately,  Fred,”  and  lead¬ 
ing  him  aside  remarked : 

I  have  a  bit  oi  news  to  tell  you  which  must  not  go  anv 
further;  at  least,  not  as  coming  from  me.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Phil.  You  have  my  word  that  I  will 
not  repeat  it.” 

Y  ell,  I  learned  at  the  breakfast  table  this  morning  that 
Miller  said  to  Mr.  Stevens,  my  wife’s  father,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  publicly  horsewhip  you  for  your  attack  on  him." 

“Look  here,  Phil,  are  you  sure  of  that?”  Fred  asked,  in 
no  little  astonishment. 

Y  ell,  I  m  suie  of  this :  that  Mr.  Stevens  said  so  at  the 
breakfast  table  this  morning.” 
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"Did  he  say  that  Miller  had  told  him  that  he  intended  to 
horsewhip  me " 

“Yes;  he  called  on  Miller  last  night  at  his  home,  and  he 
made  that  statement  this  morning,  while  we  were  at  break¬ 
fast  :  I  remarked  to  him  that  it  would  be  the  mistake  of  his 
?  life  if  he  attempted  to  do  such  a  thing,  as  you  would  grind 
him  up  so  thoroughly  that  he  would  be  a  fit  subject  for 
medical  attendance  for  weeks  afterward.” 
s  “Well,  I  really  can't  believe  that  Miller  has  any  such  in¬ 
tention,"  remarked  Fred.  “I  met  him  face  to  face  across  the 
street  in  front  of  the  Mayor's  office  about  half  an  hour  ago. 
If  he  has  any  such  designs  upon  me  his  heart  must  have 
failed  him.  He’s  a  big,  strong,  burly  man,  but  I  hardly 
think  his  brute  strength  could  prevent  me  from  doing  him 
up  in  just  about  two  minutes.  I  am  glad  you  told  me  about 
it,  as  I  shall  be  on  my  guard  against  him.  I  suppose  the 
Stevens  family  are  very  far  from  being  friends  of  mine.” 

“Well,  they  don’t  love  you  any,  Fred,  on  account  of  the 
Raymond  affair,  and  that  is  but  natural,  you  know,  for  blood 
is  thicker  than  water.” 

“Yes,  I’m  aware  of  that.  It’s  unfortunate,  for  I  haven’t 
any  but  the  kindliest  feelings  toward  the  family.” 

“That’s  what  I  told  Sadie,”  said  Phil;  “but  she  is  not 
blaming  you  so  much  as  she  blames  Evelyn.” 

“Why,  great  Scott !  Evelyn  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
She  tried  to  stop  me  from  dismounting  in  the  park  when  we 
met  Raymond  that  afternoon,  but  I  wouldn’t  listen  to  her.” 

“Well,  Sadie  thinks  that  Evelyn  set  you  up  to  it.” 

“Then  she  doesn’t  know  Evelyn,”  returned  Fred,  “al¬ 
though  they’ve  been  acquainted  all  their  lives.” 

*•  “Yes,  but  you  know  how  women  are.  They  rarely  reason 
and  they  like  and  dislike  for  the  most  trivial  causes.” 

“Not  all,  Phil.  My  mother,  Mrs.  Olcott  and  a  score  of 
others  whom  I  could  name,  are  the  reverse  of  all  that.” 

A  few  days  later  Fred  and  Terry  were  walking  down 
Broad  street  at  an  hour  in  the  day  when  but  few  people  were 
about  when  they  met  Miller  and  one  of  his  friends.  They 
were  about  to  pass  them  when  Miller  suddenly  reached  out 
his  left  hand,  caught  Fred  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“Young  man,  I  want  to  show  you  what  a  clam  can  do,” 
and  with  that  he  drew  from  the  waistband  of  his  trousers  a 
rawhide  about  three  feet  long  with  which  he  gave  him  a  cut 
over  the  shoulder  and  down  the  back  with  all  the  force  he 
could  throw  into  it. 

It  was  the  only  blow  he  struck,  for  Fred  gave  him  one  in 
the  face,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  that  was  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  in  effect,  for  it  laid  him  flat  on  the  pavement.  The 
next  instant  Fred  had  possession  of  the  rawhide,  which  he 
proceeded  to  wield  with  a  merciless  ferocity.  Miller’s  friend 
'  attempted  to  interfere,  but  Terry  sprang  before  him,  hiss¬ 
ing  out : 

“Hands  off,  now,  or  I’ll  go  clear  through  you !” 

“Get  out  of  my  way !”  hissed  the  mail,  making  an  attempt 
to  seize  Fred’s  right  arm.  « 

Terry  deftly  tripped  him  up  and  he  fell.  At  the  same  in- 
’  stant  Miller  rose  to  his  feet,  only  to  be  downed  again  by  a 
terrific  blow  from  Fred’s  right,  and  again  the  rawhide  began 
it-  merciless  work.  Blood  was  streaming  from  his  face  and 


neck.  Still  Fred  slashed  with  a  relentlessness  that  inflicted 
a  most  awful  punishment. 

Of  course  other  citizens  rushed  up  and  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated,  but  not  until  Fred  had  administered  three  knock¬ 
downs  and  nearly  twoscore  cuts  with  the  rawhide.  Miller 
was  taken  away  in  a  pitiable  condition,  for  at  least  a  dozen 
cuts  were  on  his  face  and  neck,  nearly  every  one  of  which 
was  profusely  bleeding. 

A  policeman  attempted  to  take  the  rawhide  away  from 
Fred,  but  the  latter  remarked : 

“It’s  not  a  dangerous  weapon,  officer.  I  intend  to  keep  it, 
but  will  produce  it  in  court  if  called  for.” 

“I  guess  I’d  better  take  it,”  said  the  officer. 

“Well,  will  you  return  it  to  me?”  Fred  asked. 

“That’s  for  the  Judge  to  say.  You  must  go  with  me  to 
the  police  station.” 

“All  right.  I’m  a  law-abiding  citizen;  but  why  should 
you  arrest  me  and  not  arrest  Miller,  who  made  the  attack  ?” 

“Oh,  I  ’ll  take  him,  too.” 

“Well,  do  so,  then.  His  friends  have  taken  him  into  the 
store  there.” 

“Well,  you  come  along  first.  I  can  find  him  when  I  want 
him.” 

“See  here,  now,”  put  in  Terry,  “you  can’t  take  Fred  to 
the  station  without  Miller.” 

“What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it  ?”  the  officer  asked. 

“Nothing  more  than  what  I’ve  already  said,”  replied 
Terry.  “Fred  has  got  friends  enough  in  this  crowd  to  defy 
the  whole  town,  and  if  you  don’t  take  Miller  you  don’t  take 
him.”  # 

“That’s  right,”  sang  out  a  dozen  voices  in  the  crowd,  and 
the  belligerence  of  those  around  him  convinced  the  officer 
that  he  was  up  against  an  irresistible  force. 

He  quietly  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  into  the  store  to 
arrest  Miller ;  but  a  physician  in  there  told  him  that  Miller 
was  not  in  a  position  to  be  taken  to  the  station,  as  he  was 
badly  if  not  dangerously  hurt.  So  he  decided  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  authorities  and  let  the  arrest  be  made  bv  war- 

%j 

rant. 

A  great  crowd  gathered  and  the  Mayor  of  the  town  has¬ 
tened  to  the  scene,  where  he  learned  the  particulars.  Fred, 
on  being  questioned,  told  how  Miller  had  attacked  him,  and 
his  story  was- corroborated  by  Terry.  Miller’s  friend,  whose 
name  was  Johnson,  admitted  that  he  made  the  attack. 

“Then  Fearnot  was  justified,”  asserted  the  Mayor,  and 
the  crowd  cheered  him. 

Fred  then  demanded  the  rawhide  from  the  policeman, 
who  gave  it  up  to  him. 

“It  belongs  to  Miller,”  said  some  man  in  the  crowd,  “and 
you’ve  no  right  to  it.” 

“Oh,  a  man  is  entitled  to  whatever  he  captures  in  battle,” 
retorted  Fred,  “and  if  any  of  Miller’s  friends  want  to  re¬ 
cover  it  the  same  way,  let  them  try  it.” 

The  crowd  y^elled  approval  of  his  plucky  reply.  Many  of 
thorn  urged  him  to  push  the  law  on  Miller,  saying  that  he 
could  be  sent  to  prison  for  an  assault  of  that  kind. 

“Oh,  no;  T  punished  him  enough,  I  guess.  I  gave  him 
stripes  enough  without  adding  any  prison  stripes  to  them. 
He  should  have  practiced  on  somebody  else  before  he  tackled 
me,  for  he  evidently  doesn’t  know  how  bo  use  a  rawhide. 
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When  l  was  but  ten  years  old  I  used  to  play  the  game  of 
rap-jacket  with  my  playmates  and  learned  how  to  use  the 
whip  effectively.” 

“Say,  Fearnot,”  called  out  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  “why  not 
give  us  another  lecture  on  the  subject  of  how  to  use  the  raw- 
hide?” 

‘‘What  will  you  pay  to  hear  it,”  he  asked,  “the  receipts  to 
go  to  the  hospital  fund  ?” 

“One  dollar,”  sang  out  someone. 

“All  right,  then.  I’ll  do  it,  if  you  think  you  can  fill  the 
hall.” 

“Gentlemen,”  sang  out  the  Mayor,  “that  is  not  the  way  to 
build  the  hospital.  We  don’t  want  a  brick  or  nail  in  the 
building  that  represents  the  ill  will  of  one  citizen  toward 
another.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Mr.  Mayor,”  said  Terry;  “it’s  the 
only  way  we  can  get  any  contributions  out  of  Miller.” 

The  crowd  fairly  roared  with  laughter  at  Terry’s  hit,  for 
nine  out  of  ten  of  them  were  down  on  Miller  for  all  they 
were  worth.  The  Mayor  was  forced  to  make  a  little  speech 
in  which  he  counselled  prudence  and  moderation,  and  asked 
them  to  disperse  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  excitement. 
They  gradually  did  so,  and  Miller  was  taken  to  his  home  in 
a  carriage  by  a  physician  and  two  of  his  friends,  but  every¬ 
where  along  Main  and  Broad  streets  were  little  groups  of 
men  discussing  the  incident.  Some  were  indignant  and 
disposed  to  urge  Fred  to  push  the  law  on  his  assailant, 
while  others  insisted  that,  another  lecture  would  raise  an¬ 
other  thousand  dollars  for  the  hospital  fund,  while  still 
others  held  to  the  view  that  such  a  proceeding  would  keep 
up  the  ill  feeling  and  in  the  end  do  more  harm  than  good. 

“Well,”  said  an  old  citizen,  “I  think  an  indignation  meet¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  held  and  resolutions  passed  congratulating 
Fred  Fearnot  on  his  terrible  punishment  of  ‘The  Clam.’  ” 

“Well,  I’m  in  favor  of  a  resolution,”  put  in  another,  “ex¬ 
pressing  the  wish  of  the  meeting  that  Miller  would  leave 
town  and  never  return,  for  it  was  the  rankest  kind  of  an  out¬ 
rage.” 

Fred  came  out  of  the  encounter  without  a  scratch  other 
than  the  hard  cut  made  over  his  shoulder  and  back  by  the 
rawhide,  which  his  coat  effectively  prevented  from  inflicting 
pain  other  than  a  sharp  sting.  Everybody  held  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  public  horsewhipping  was  the  most  grevious  in¬ 
sult,  not  to  say  disgrace,  which  one  man  could  inflict  upon 
another. 

Fred  and  Terry  tried  to  get  away  and  return  home,  but 
they  were  both  captured  by  enthusiastic  friends  who  want¬ 
ed  to  take  them  on  their  shoulders  and  march  in  triumph 
through  the  streets,  but  of  course  they  refused  to  permit  it, 
and  for  a  time  it  seem’ed  as  though  they  would  have  to  fight 
their  way  out  of  it.  They  were  finally  permitted  to  go,  but 
the  next  day  a  committee  of  young  men,  personal  friends 
of  the  two  boys,  called  on  them  at  the  Olcott  residence  to 
request  Fred  to  deliver  another  lecture  on  “How  to  Wield 
a  Rawhide,”  and  charge  one  dollar  admission  to  the  hall. 

“Don  t  do  it,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  who  knew  all  the  young 
men  in  the  party. 

“But,”  said  one  of  them,  “we  can  fdl  the  hall  and  raise 
six  or  eight  hundred  dollars  for  the  hospital  fund.” 

“That  may  be,”  she  replied,  “but  it  shouldn’t  be  raised 


that  way.  If  he  lectures  again,  let  it  be  on  a  different  topic, 
and  not  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.” 

“Good  for  you,  Evelyn,”  said  Fred;  “your  heart  and 
head  are  always  right.  I’m  willing  to  lecture  again  for  the 
fund,  but  won’t  say  a  word  about  the  rawhiding.” 

“Well,”  said  the  committee,  “people  wouldn’t  pay  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  head  admission  if  you  don’t  roast  Miller  again.  They 
are  in  a  humor  to  express  their  opinion  of  him,  and  I  doubt 
if  you  could  find  words  in  the  English  language  to  make  it 
hot  enough  for  him.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  wish  to  make  it  any  hotter  for  him  than  I 
did  yesterday.  It’s  best  for  some  one  of  your  own  citizens  to 
express  their  sentiments  of  indignation,  and  not  myself,  so 
T  won’t  do  it.  If  the  hospital  can’t  be  built  upon  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  humanity,  it  shouldn’t  be  built  at  all.” 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it,”  said  Evelyn,  clapping  her  hands. 
“It’s  going  to  be  built,  because  it  has  been  started  on  that 
very  idea,  and  you’ll  find  that  the  people  will  appreciate 
your  position  and  the  money  will  be  raised  without  holding 
any  other  man  up  to  ridicule.” 

The  boys  went  away  convinced  that  they  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  get  Fred  to  do  as  they  wished.  They  were  obliged 
to  admit,  however,  that  Evelyn  was  right,  and  so  decided  to 
let  the  matter  drop,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
was  so  emphatically  expressed  by  scores  of  people  on  the 
streets  that  even  the  boldest  friend  of  Miller  was  silent. 
Some  predicted  that  lie  would  have  to  leave  the  town,  while 
others  thought  that  the  excitement  would  soon  blow  over 
and  the  incident  be  forgotten.  The  Fredonia  paper  pur¬ 
sued  a  conservative  course  by  counseling  moderation  and  at 
the  same  time  earnest  work  to  raise  funds  for  the  hospital 
and  finish  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Miller  was  confined  to  his  house  for  nearly  ten  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  a  number  of  friends  persistently  urged  Fred 
to  prosecute  him,  but  he  stubbornly  refused,  saying  that 
Miller  had  been  punished  enough. 

In  the  meantime  someone  suggested  that  to  purchase  a 
lar^e  building,  containing  twenty-two  rooms,  on  Myrtle 
street,  which  was  then  unoccupied  and  for  sale,  would  be 
cheaper,  with  a  little  alteration,  than  to  put  up  a  new  build¬ 
ing.  A  committee  investigated  it  and  reported  in  favor  of 
the  purchase. 

By  that  time  about  six  thousand  dollars  had  been  sub¬ 
scribed  toward  the  fund,  while  eight  thousand  dollars  was 
named  as  the  purchase  price  of  the  property.  The  altera¬ 
tions  would  take  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars 
more,  and  probably  as  much  to  properly  furnish  it.  Hence 
it  would  mean  that  only  about  half  enough  had  been  sub¬ 
scribed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

fred’s  estimate  of  the  local  growler  and  why  iie 

GROWLS. 

During  all  the  time  the  excitement  was  going  on  about  the 
raising  of  the  hospital  fund,  accompanied  by  the  incidents 
growing  out  of  Fred’s  remarkable  lecture,  another  com- 
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r.  n:oe  was  quietly  working  to  raise  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
toe  \\  idow  Bell  and  her  little  infant.  It  was  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  ladies,  whose  sympathies  had  been  so 
deeply  touched  by  Fred's  description  of  the  accident  and 
her  deathless  love  for  her  child.  Several  hundred  dollars 
were  raised  in  small  sums,  for  scarcely  any  one  refused  to 
give  who  was  appealed  to.  There  were  doctors’  bills  to  be 
paid,  to  say  nothing  of  her  board  at  the  hotel  and  her  care 
of  the  little  babe.  Fred  heard  daily  reports  of  her  case 
through  Evelyn  and  Mary  Hamilton,  who  secretly  visited 
her.  She  was  in  charge  of  a  skilled  physician  and  she  was 
progressing  rapidly  toward  recovery.  Fred  insisted  that 
he  would  cheerfully  pay  her  expenses  at  the  hotel,  as  he 
promised,  but  the  ladies  of  the  committee  flatly  refused  to 
permit  him  to  do  so.  He  went  to  the  landlord  and  offered 
to  pay  him  for  expenses  up  to  date. 

“It  has  already  been  paid,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Cramp; 
“not.  only  up  to  date,  but  for  two  weeks  ahead,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  ladies  who  called  on  me  with  money  exacted  a 
promise  not  to  take  a  dollar  of  your  money.” 

“Well,  that's  all  right,  then ;  I  can’t  fight  the  women.” 

“Of  course  not.  All  you  can  do  is  to  submit ;  and  if  you 
onl}r  knew  the  kind  things  they  say  about  you,  you  would 
certainly  have  no  disposition  to  fight  it.” 

“I  never  did  have  such  disposition  toward  them,”  lie 
laughed. 

“Well  you  can  bet  your  life  they  have  no  disposition  to 
fight  you.  They  say  that  it  is  their  duty  to  help  Mrs.  Bell, 
because  she  is  a  mother,  and  they  want  to  show  her  that  they 
are  willing  to  help  any  one  of  their  sex  along  in  the  world. 
I  release  you  entirely  from  any  responsibility  toward  her 
expenses.” 

“Very  well ;  if  it  should  turn  out  that  there  is  any  money 
lacking,  let  me  know.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  make  you  any  such  promise,  unless  the 
ladies  release  me  from  any  promise  to  them.” 

A  few  days  later  the  announcement  was  made  in  the 
papers  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor  had 
purchased  the  house  on  Myrtle  street  for  eight  thousand 
dollars,  paying  five  thousand  in  cash  and  giving  a  mortgage 
for  three  thousand.  That  left  one  thousand  dollars  in  hand 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  necessary  alterations.  It  was 
estimated  that  fully  twelve  thousand  dollars  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  put  in  all  the  necessary 
,  furniture,  medicines  and  other  things  to  make  the  institu¬ 
tion  thorough  and  complete.  Hence  about  six  thousand 
dollars  more  yet  remained  to  be  raised.  The  excitement  had 
died  out  somewhat  and  subscriptions  came  in  slowly.  That 
was  to  have  been  expected ;  but  yet  the  committee  worked 
persistently  every  day,  and  all  subscriptions  were  acknowl- 
f  edged  in  the  columns  of  the  morning  paper. 

Bv  and  by  people  began  to  find  fault  with  the  committee, 
saving  that  such  a  large  building  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
some  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  had  been  spent  need¬ 
lessly. 

People  in  the  small  towns  are  more  given  to  that  sort  of 
*  ■  g  than  in  the  larger  cities,  and  soon  those  who  had  sub¬ 

scribed  quite  liberally  to  the  fund  began  to  join  in  the 
chor;-  of  complaint.  Of  course  the  Mayor  was  very  much 
¥  annoyed.  He  had  subscribed  liberally  to  the  fund  himself, 


although  he  was  by  no  means  a  rich  man.  One  day  Fred 
asked  him  what  progress  the  committee  was  making,  and  he 
replied : 

“Scarcely  any  at  all,  Fearnot.  There  are  quite  a  number 
who  at  first  were  enthusiastic,  but  are  now  engaged  in  find¬ 
ing  fault  with  the  committee  for  the  purchase  of  the  Myrtle 
street  house.” 

“I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  Fred.  “Twelve  thousand 
dollars  is  not  a  large  sum  for  Fredonia  to  raise.  It  doesn't 
exceed  two  dollars  per  capita,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  w'as  an 
investment  that  will  repay  a  hundred  fold  in  the  way  of 
reputation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good  that  it  will  accom¬ 
plish.  Local  pride  should  stimulate  the  citizens  to  raise  the 
money  inside  of  the  next  thirty  days.” 

“Well,  they  could,  if  they  would  make  up  their  minds  to 
do  it,”  remarked  the  Mayor. 

“Of  course;  they  could  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars  if 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  it.  You  may  have  to  resort  to 
a  series  of  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund.” 

“Yes,  that  has  been  suggested  ;  but  it's  an  old,  old  thing 
that  churches  and  other  societies  have  resorted  to,  and  the 
amount  raised  never  comes  to  much.  It  is  a  hard  matter 
to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  very  long  in  any 
one  direction.  The  fact  is,  more  money  was  raised  during 
the  first  week  after  the  accident  to  Mrs.  Bell  than  has  ever 
been  raised  in  any  cause  before  in  this  town  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  mortgage  is  to  run  but  one  year,  as 
the  property  belongs  to  an  estate,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  if  the  principal  and  interest  are  not  paid  when  due 
foreclosure  proceedings  will  at  once  result.  In  that  case 
probably  one-half,  if  not  two-thirds,  of  the  amount  paid 
would  be  wiped  out.” 

“Then  it  must  be  paid,”  said  Fred.  “There  are  many 
ways  of  raising  money,  and  we’ll  have  to  devise  a  plan  and 
work  hard  to  carry  it  through.” 

“Well,  what  plan  can  you  suggest  ?” 

“I  know  of  none  just  now;  but  I'll  think  it  over  and  let 
you  know  as  soon  as  possible;  but  in  the  meantime  those 
growlers  should  be  made  to  shut  up.” 

“Well,  that's  something  that  can't  be  done,  and  it's  worse 
than  useless  to  try  to  do  it.” 

In  less  than  an  hour  Fred  ran  up  against  one  of  the  most 
persistent  kickers,  who  said  to  him: 

“I'm  afraid  the  Mayor’s  committee  made  a  great  mistake 
in  purchasing  the  Myrtle  street  house  for  a  hospital.” 

“Well,  granting  that  they  did,”  he  replied,  “how  can  the 
mistake  be  corrected  ?” 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“You  have  no  suggestions  to  make,  eh?” 

“No,”  replied  the  citizen. 

“Well,  then,  why  do  you  criticise  their  action,  unless  you 
have  something  better  to  suggest  to  them?  Why  find  fault 
with  their  work  if  you  haven't  a  better  plan  yourself?  The 
meeting  authorized  the  Mayor  to  appoint  the  committee, 
and  they  acted  on  their  best  judgment.  We  all  make  mis¬ 
takes,  and  just  now  the  biggest  mistake  that  is  being  made 
in  Fredonia  is  in  the  very  objection  that  you  and  others  are 
putting  up.  Instead  of  laying  your  shoulders  to  'the  wheel 
and  pushing  with  all  your  might  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  the  good  name  of  the  town,  you  are  throwing  obstacles 
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in  the  way  of  the  successful  termination  of  a  splendid  work 
of  charity.  Were  I  a  citizen  of  Fredonia,  I  certainly  would 
feel  ashamed  to  do  a  thing  of  that  kind.  If  it  falls  through, 
other  towns  will  have  but  one  comment  to  make,  and  that  is, 
that  the  people  of  Fredonia  are  charitable  only  on  impulse, 
which  soon  dies  out  with  the  excitement  that  provokes  it. 

1  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  attend  a  meeting  where 
every  fault-finder  in  the  town  is  present  and  find  out  what 
plan  they  could  suggest  to  remedy  the  mistake,  if  one  has 
really  been  made.” 

“Yes;  but  you  must  recollect  that  Fredonia  is  not  made 
up  of  wealthy  people,”  remarked  the  growler. 

“I’m  very  well  aware  of  that  fact,”  Fred  replied;  “but 
there  isn’t  a  man  or  woman  in  the  town  who  would  not, 
from  a  social  standpoint,  plank  down  five,  ten,  twenty-five  or 
fifty  dollars  to  sustain  his  or  her  personal  pride ;  and  when 
they  have  done  so,  what  have  they  gained  by  it?  Nothing 
but  the  satisfaction  of  having  held  up  their  own  end  of  the 
row.  Fredonia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the 
State,  and  I  know  that  the  residents  are  proud  of  that  fact ; 
and  yet  they  are  kicking  about  sustaining  that  pride  by 
building  an  institution  that  would  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  town.  They  ought  to  raise  every  dollar  of  the  money 
needed  within  a  week,  and  that,  too,  without  asking  for  a 
penny  from  strangers  or  residents  outside  of  the  town  lim¬ 
its.” 

“That’s  all  very  well,”  returned  the  growler.  “It’s  not 
an  easy  matter  to  persuade  people  to  run  their  hands  down 
into  their  pockets  and  draw  out  money  to  give  away.” 

“Look  out,  now,”  laughed  Fred.  “Those  very  people  are 
willing  to  open  their  pockets  to  let  money  drop  into  them. 
Just  as  the  clam  opens  his  shell  to  take,  not  to  give.  I 
could  go  out  into  the  country  among  the  farmers  in  the 
smaller  villages  and  raise  that  money ;  but  it  would  be  to  the 
shame  of  Fredonia  to  do  it.” 

“Well,  I’ve  given  just  as  much  as  I  can  afford  to.” 

“Well,  then,”  spoke  up  Fred  quickly,  “there  are  many 
who  have  given  nothing,  and  instead  of  finding  fault  with 
the  committee,  pitch  into  those  who  didn’t  subscribe.  They 
are  the  ones  who  should  be  blamed,  and  not  those  who  put 
up  their  money.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  just  right,  for  they  aim  to  have  a  hospital  that 
represents  the  humanity  of  the  town,  and  not  a  clam  bed  of 
heartless  bivalves.” 

The  growler  was  not  convinced,  or,  if  he  was,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  admit  it,  for  he  continued  to  growl  and  find 
fault,  while  the  committee  went  on  with  the  work  of  getting 
the  hospital  in  shape,  which  was  soon  done,  for  the  skilled 
carpenters  who  had  charge  of  the  alterations  finished  their 
task  within  a  fortnight,  and  on  the  day  following  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  institution  a  young  man  fell  from  the  scaffolding 
of  a  house  on  which  he  and  a  number  of  other  workmen  were 
employed  and  had  an  arm  and  two  ribs  broken  by  the  acci¬ 
dent.  He  was  a  popular  young  workingman,  who  lived  in  a 
small  hall  room  in  a  boarding-house.  Of  course  that  was 
no  place  for  him  to  receive  proper  medical  attention,  so  he 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  as  the  first  patient.  His  wages 
were  small  and  he  had  but  little  money  saved  up.  He  had 
come  to  Fredonia  in  search  of  work  the  year  before. 

The  next  day  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital  the 


morning  paper  announced  that  out  of  his  small  earnings  he 
had  contributed  the  sum  of  five  dollars  to  the  hospital  fund. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  knew  the  young  man  and  went  to 
see  him.  His  name  was  Joe  Fleming.  He  was  in  a  bad  way 
and  the  doctors  were  in  doubt  as  to  his  recovery.  They 
stated  that  his  cool,  airy  quarters  at  the  hospital  would  be 
as  great  a  factor  in  pulling  him  through  as  the  best  surgical 
skill ;  but  had  he  remained  in  his  quarters  at  the  boarding¬ 
house,  recovery  would  have  been  impossible. 

On  that  statement  by  the  physicians  the  Mayor  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  town  for  more  funds  to  complete 
the  furnishing  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  pay  off  its  in¬ 
debtedness,  and  for  a  few  days  subscriptions  picked  up,  but 
soon  fell  off  again  to  almost  nothing. 

“Say,  Fred,”  remarked  Terry  one  afternoon,  “I  heard  a 
man  say  to-day  that  you  were  to  blame  for  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“The  deuce  you  say !  How  did  he  place  the  blame  on 
me  ?” 

“Oh,  he  said  you  started  up  a  furore  which  fell  through* 
when  only  about  half  the  money  had  been  raised,  and  that 
the  committee,  following  in  your  footsteps,  got  your  ex¬ 
travagant  ideas  and  bought  more  than  they  could  pay  for." 

“Well,  that  shows  what  a  variety  of  people  we  have  in  the 
world,  Terry.  I’m  strongly  tempted  to  hire  Fredonia  Hall 
again  and  touch  up  the  local  growler.” 

“Well,  they  wouldn’t  come  out  to  hear  you,  Fred.” 

“Oh,  I  would  announce  that  the  growler  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  free.  Hence  those  who  didn’t  come  would  be  put 
down  as  irascible  fault-finders,  and  I’d  pitch  into  them  like 
a  mad  hornet.” 

“Great  Scott,  Fred !”  laughed  Terry,  “what  a  bluff  that 
would  be.  The  growlers  would  come  in  and  pay  admission 
to  escape  the  odium  their  absence  would  heap  upon  them.” 

“Gee  whiz,  Terry !”  exclaimed  Fred,  “you’ve  given  me  a 
new  idea  by  calling  it  a  bluff.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  work  it.” 

“Well,  suppose  you  try  it,”  suggested  Terry.  “It  might 
work,  for  the  way  you  roasted  Miller  would  give  them  a 
wholesome  fear  of  you.  Think  it  up  and  devise  some  way 
to  work  it.” 

“Well,  I  couldn’t  do  it  without  taking  the  Mayor  and  the 
committee  in  with  me.” 

“Oh,  you  can  bet  they’d  work  with  you.  Have  a  talk  with 
the  Mayor  about  it  anyway.” 

The  next  day  I  red  called  on  the  Mayor,  accompanied  by 
Terry,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  in  his  private  office. 

“  Terry  and  I  have  evolved  a  plan,  Mr.  Mayor,  with  which 
to  start  the  subscriptions  rolling  again,  and  we  wish  to  subr 
mit  it  to  you  to  see  what  you  think  of  it.” 

“All  right;  let’s  hear  it.” 

Its  Terry  s  plan,  and  I  guess  he'd  better  unfold  it  to 
you,  laughed  Fred;  and  Terry  proceeded  lo  do  so;  but  be- 
loie  he  uas  half  through  with  it  the  Mayor  was  all  chuckles. 
L  struck  him  as  an  extremely  funny  idea,  and  he  sent  out 
loi  a  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  committee  to  come  to  his 
office  at  once,  and  while  waiting  for  them  suggested  to  Fred 

and  Terry  some  additional  points,  which  they  both  thought 
were  good. 

\\  hen  the  committeemen  arrived  the  Mavor  exacted  fr.-nn 
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each  one  a  promise  to  keep  the  matter  a  profound  secret,  no 
matter  whether  they  approved  or  disapproved  it.  Of  course 
they  promised,  and  then  he  unfolded  Terry's  scheme,  to 
their  very  great  amusement.  They  at  once  approved  it  and 
subscribed  on  the  spot  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  hire  of  the  hall  and  the  advertising. 

‘‘Now  for  the  announcement, ”  said  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  ‘‘What  shape  will  you  put  it  in?” 

‘‘Better  let  Fred  write  that  out,”  suggested  the  Mayor; 
and  he  did  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  broad  smiles  as  it 
was  read  to  the  committee. 

The  subject  was  to  be  simply,  “The  Local  Growler,  and 
Why  He  Growls,”  and  the  rest  of  the  announcement  was  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  impression  that  no  local  growler  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend,  but  that  all  friends  of  the  town  in  general, 
and  the  hospital  in  particular,  were  expected  to  be  present 
and  enjoy  the  dissection  of  the  local  enemies  of  Fredonia. 

The  announcement  in  the  paper  the  next  morning  created 
laughter  as  well  as  excitement;  and  before  noon  it  was  no¬ 
ticed  that  quite  a  number  of  very  aggressive  growlers  had 
ceased  to  growl.  The  rumor  went  round  that  certain  growl¬ 
ers  would  be  designated  by  the  lecturer  so  accurately  that 
every  one  in  the  audience  would  know  who  they  were.  Of 
course  everybody  talked  about  it,  while  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  let  drop  hints  that  the  first  lecture  would  not  be  a 
candle  to  the  second  one,  which  would  be  scorching  hot  as 
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well  as  excruciatingly  funny.  Twenty-five  cents  admission 
was  to  be  charged,  with  twenty-five  cents  extra  for  reserved 
seats,  and  two  days  before  the  lecture  was  to  take  place  every 
reserved  seat  was  sold,  while  fifty  more  on  the  stage 
were  bought  at  five  dollars  each.  Every  growler  was  si¬ 
lenced,  and  a  number  of  them  bought  seats  on  the  stage. 
They  talked  in  favor  of  the  hospital  fund  and  some  of  them 
added  to  their  previous  subscription. 

The  entire  Stevens  family  bought  a  row  of  reserved  seats, 
actually  driven  to  it  for  fear  of  consequences  if  they  didn’t 
show  up  and  participate  with  their  friends  and  neighbors 
in  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  spent  three  days  in  his  room,  hard 
at  work,  preparing  the  lecture,  while  Terry,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  brought  in  reports  of  how  the  bluff  was  working 
on  the  growlers. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “the  Mayor  told  me  to-day  that,  in¬ 
cluding  the  reserved  seats  and  additional  subscriptions, 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  in.  I  tell  you 
the  bluff  works  beautifully.  I’m  afraid  there  there  will  be 
no  growlers  for  you  to  work.” 

“So  much  the  better.  I  never  did  work  the  growler,”  he 
replied;  “but,  all  the  same,  I  want  a  ragged,  battered  old 
tomato  can  placed  under  a  hat  on  the  table,  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  where  I  can  use  it  as  an  illustration,  if  I  should  make 
up  my  mind  to  do  so.” 

“Why,  how  in  thunder  can  you  use  it?”  Terry  asked,  with 
a  look  of  keen  inquiry  in  his  eyes. 

“Oh,  I  will  just  simply  exhibit  it  with  the  statement  that 
if  is  the  only  growler  in  the  house,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it,  and  with  that  make  comparison  with  any  other  growl- 
(.Tc  in  the  town  with  the  statement  there  is  nothing  in 

them.” 

“Weil,  that  will  be  a  good  one,”  remarked  Terry. 
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“Fred,  are  you  going  to  call  any  names  to-night?”  Evelyn 
asked,  just  before  they  started  for  the  hall. 

“Well,  if  I  do,”  he  answered,  “the  audience  will  cheer  in¬ 
stead  of  hissing.  I’m  going  to  see  to  it,  as  far  as  I  can,  that 
nobody’s  feelings  are  wounded.” 

“Well  you’re  not  going  to  say  anything  about  Mr.  Miller, 
are  you  ?” 

“Not  a  word ;  that  incident  is  closed.” 

“Do  you  expect  him  to  be  at  the  hall  ?” 

“Of  course  not.  Were  I  to  see  him  in  the  audience,  I 
think  I  would  be  the  most  astonished  one  there.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WHY  JOHN  GREEN  GOT  MAD  WITH  FRED. 

On  reaching  the  hall,  the  Olcotts,  having  taken  reserved 
seat's,  went  in  by  the  main  entrance,  while  Fred  and  those 
who  had  reserved  seats  on  the  stage  got  in  by  the  stage  en¬ 
trance.  Everybody  was  in  great  good  humor,  expecting  a 
treat  somewhat  similar  to  his  first  lecture.  When  he  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  stage  the  audience  fairly  rose  at  him,  cheer¬ 
ing  uproariously.  He  took  his  seat,  while  the  Mayor  acted 
as  chairman.  The  pastors  of  all  the  churches  in  the  town 
were  present  on  the  platform  and  shook  hands  with  Fred 
before  they  took  their  seats.  One  of  them  whispered  to  him 
that  he  would  gladly  give  him  the  use  of  his  church  for  a 
lecture  in  behalf  of  the  hospital  fund  at  any  time  he  wished 
to  use  it. 

“Thank  you,”  he  replied,  “if  you  can  devise  any  plan  to 
get  up  a  successful  meeting  there  I  would  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  you  may  suggest.  I  have  been  drawn  into 
this  thing  solely  by  circumstances.  A  number  of  growlers 
have  been  accusing  me  of  being  the  cause  of  endangering 
the  fund  already  raised  by  my  extravagant  ideas,  and  hence 
they  have  kept  me  in  the  fight  much  longer  than  I  otherwise 
would  have  been.” 

While  Fred  and  the  minister  were  whispering  to  each 
other,  a  man  worked  his  way  through  the  audience  to  the 
footlights  and  handed  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  a  letter. 
He  tore  it  open  and  a  check  fell  out  and  fluttered  down  to 
the  floor  by  his  feet.  He  picked  it  up  and  proceeded  to  read 
the  letter,  after  which  he  looked  at  the  check.  He  seemed 
to  be  greatly  astonished,  and  when  he  had  finished  reading 
the  communication  he  passed  it  over  to  Fred. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Miller,  enclosing  a  check  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  Mayor’s  order,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  hospital  fund. 

It  read : 

“Dear  Sir. — I  send  herein  my  check  for  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  fund.  My  first 
subscription  of  five  dollars  was  made  simply  to  show  that  I 
was  in  favor  of  the  movement  from  the  beginning,  for  I 
was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  more  subscriptions  would 
eventually  be  called  for  and  that  I  would  again  be  expected 
to  contribute.  An  unfortunate  chain  of  circumstances 
created  misunderstandings  that  have  been  a  source  of  deep- 
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ust  regret  to  me.  Wishing  you  and  your  committee  success 
in  the  movement,  I  remain,  yours  most  respectfully, 

“James  Miller.” 

Fred  quietly  reached  out  his  hand  to  the  Mayor,  who 
grasped  and  shook  it  warmly.  The  audience  then  knew 
that  somebody  had  sent  in  a  liberal  subscription  and  they 
applauded  at  a  lively  rate.  A  few  moments  later  the  Mayor 
rose  to  his  feet  and  in  a  speech  of  some  ten  minutes  reported 
to  the  audience  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  confronted  them.  Then  he  introduced  Fred.  Of 
course  he  was  received  with  long  continued  cheers,  while  he 
stood  there  waiting  for  it  to  subside.  Then  he  proceeded, 
and  the  first  sentence  he  uttered  evoked  a  hearty  response. 

“I  have  never  doubted,”  said  he,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
good  people  of  Fredonia  were  in  the  right  place,  and  your 
presence  here  to-night  has  but  confirmed  my  faith  that  in  all 
good  work  you  would  always  be  foremost.  There  has  never 
been  a  church  without  its  Judas,  nor  a  country  without  its 
Benedict  Arnold.  There  never  was  an  army  on  the  march 
without  stragglers  in  its  flanks  and  rear,  nor  has  any  man 
lived  to  see  a  community  without  its  growler.  The  human 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  unanimity  in  any  movement  has 
rarely  been  possible.  We  all  know  that  continued  excite¬ 
ment  m  communities  is  extremely  rare.  Hence  the  falling 
off  of  subscriptions  for  the  hospital  fund  was  to  have  been 
expected.  A  few  days  ago  growlers  were  heard  on  every 
street  corner  in  Fredonia,  and  everyone  had  a  different 

\ 

growl.  No  two  growled  alike.  I  talked  with  some  of  them 
and  each  one  had  a  different  grievance  to  growl  about.  The 
majority  of  them  had  already  subscribed  to  the  fund.  They 
were  not  growling  because  of  their  lack  of  human  sympathy, 
for  they  had  already  demonstrated  their  possession  of  it. 
It  came  from  their  heads  and  not  their  hearts,  and  everv 
growl  came  through  their  mouths,  wffiich,  you  know,  is  be¬ 
tween  the  brain  and  the  heart.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
‘a  still  tongue  shows  a  Avise  head/  but  Avise  men  are  scarce 
nowadays,  you  know,  and  even  the  Avisest  of  men  sometimes 
growl.  It’s  a  privilege  that  belongs  to  man.  Women  never 
growl,  but,  oh!  how  they  can  nag  sometimes,  and  look 
scornful  from  their  flashing  eyes!  But  to-night  there  are 
neither  naggers  nor  growlers  present  in  this  hall.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  there  is  one  growler  present,  but  his  voice  is 
silent,  and  it  is  not  to  be  Avondered  at.  I  will  show  him  to 
you  before  I  am  through.  There  are  many  present  here 
Avhom  I  heard  growling  but  a  few  days  before.  They  Avere 
simply  exercising  man’s  inalienable  right  to  growl,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  go  any  further  I  Avish  to  ask  at  your  hands  three 
cheers  for  one  man  in  this  town  whom  avc  have  looked  upon 
as  one  opposed  to  a  hospital  large  or  small,  and  if  you  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  cheer  his  name  when  you  hear  it,  1  will  ask 
you  to  do  it  for  your  own  sake  as  Avell  as  mine,  for  I  assure 
you  that  if  I  am  willing  to  do  it  you  can  haAre  no  excuse  in 
not  joining  me  and  doing  so.  Let  me  read  his  letter  to  you.” 

And  with  that  he  took  up  Miller’s  letter  read  it  to' the  au¬ 
dience  and  exhibited  the  check,  but  without  mentioning  the 
name. 

“Now,  the  writer  of  this  letter,”  he  continued,  “is  all 

right.  He  simply  Avent  Avrong  through  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing.” 


“Who  is  he?  Who  is  he?”  a  score  of  voices  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  called  out. 

“Never  mind  who  he  is.  You  have  heard  his  letter,  and 
here  is  his  check  for  one  hundred  dollars.  Are  you  willing 
to  give  him  credit  for  good  intentions  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  sang  out  many  voices  in  the  audience. 

“Very  Avell,  then;  we  Avill  give  James  Miller  three  cheers 
for  his  subscription  of  one  hundred  and  five  dollars.” 

Probably  not  one  in  the  entire  audience  suspected  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  for  several  seconds  the 
audience  sat  still,  as  if  struck  dumb  by  the  announcement. 
Suddenly  Terry  sprang  to  his  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  hall 
and  started  the  cheering,  Avhich  sAvept  OArer  the  house  like  a 
storm.  It  created  a  great  sensation,  and  many  men  on  the 
platform  shook  hands  with  each  other  in  congratulation, 
during  which  Fred  proceeded  to  deliver  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  he  had  ever  made.  He  provoked  both  cheers  and 
laughter.  His  description  of  the  local  groAA’ler  A\ras  inimita¬ 
ble,  Avhile  it  Avas  accompanied  by  anecdotes  to  illustrate  the 
many-sided  phases  of  the  local  kicker,  and  he  calmly  wound 
up  that  part  of  his  speech  by  saying  that  every  groAvler  in 
the  town  had  come  to  the  hall  to  shoiv  that  he  Avas  anything 
else  but  a  groAvler. 

“And  now,  as  I  promised  you  in  the  beginning  that  I 
would  exhibit  the  only  groAvler  in  the  toAvn,  I  will  proceed 
to  do  so,”  and  Avitli  that  he  raised  the  hat  from  the  old 
tomato  can  on  the  table  and  held  up  the  battered,  rusty  piece 
of  tin  in  the  full  vieAv  of  the  audience,  and  it  Avas  greeted 
with  a  hilarious  uproar  that  lasted  seAmral  minutes. 

“There  is  nothing  in  it,  you  see,”  he  laughed.  “So  it  is 
with  the  average  groAA'ler.  He  growls  simply  because  he  is 
empty.  A  groAA'l  is  nothing  but  wind,  you  knoAAg  and  that 
is  the  condition  of  the  average  groAvler.  Sometimes  he  is 
irritating  and  you  feel  like  puncturing  him  to  let  the  Avind 
out  of  him,  for  then,  you  know,  he  has  to  stop,  just  as  the 
bicyclist  does  when  the  tire  of  his  AAffieel  is  punctured.  Not 
one  of  them,  Avhen  he  growls,  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  growler.  He  only  knows  that  he  is  dissatisfied  about 
something,  though  he  may  not  know  Avhat  it  is.  So  it  is 
Avith  this  old  growler.  It  never  knows  what  is  in  it.  It  may 
be  beer,  it  may  be  water.  It  may  be  something  still  Avorse, 
but  all  the  time  it  is  unable  to  discriminate  and  understand 
what  is  in  it.  So  it  is  with  the  man  who  stands  on  the  street 
corners  and  finds  fault  xvith  his  neighbor,  or  with  the  toAA'n 
authorities,  or  anything  else.  Y"et  he  groAvls  and  growl* 
until  His  Avind  gi\'es  out  and  he  is  satisfied  Avith  his  work. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  committee  of  ladies 
Avffiose  work  had  contributed  so  much  toAvard  the  raising  of 
the  hospital  fund  and  to  carry  comfort  and  cheer  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victims  of  the  railroad  accident,  and  his  tribute 
to  woman’s  good  work  all  through  her  life  Avas  simply  mag¬ 
nificent,  thrilling  everyone  who  heard  him. 

He  sat  down  amid  a  storm  of  applause,  Avhich  Avas  long 
continued,  and  then  one  of  the  ministers  present  rose  to  his 
feet  and  asked  the  audience  to  gnre  promises  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  be  paid  six,  nine  and  tA\relve  months  hence,  toward 
paying  oil  the  debt  on  the  hospital,  and  before  he  sat  down 
every  dollar  Avas  subscribed  that  was  needed,  in  promises 
given  by  responsible  citizens  whose  names  Avere  good  at  the 
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bar  c.  Of  course  every  promise  had  hundreds  of  witnesses. 
Hence  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to  become  failures. 

\\  lien  the  announcement  was  made  by  the  Mayor  that 
every  dollar  had  been  subscribed  to  meet  any  future  emer¬ 
gency  a  general  rejoicing  took  place. 

“I?  red,  laughed  Terry,  on  their  way  back  home  from  the 
hall,  “of  all  bluffs  I  ever  saw,  that  was  the  most  successful 
one.” 

“Yes,"  he  laughed,  “it  worked  even  better  than  I  thought 
it  would.” 

“What  do  you  mean,”  Mr.  Olcott  asked,  “by  a  bluff  ?” 

“Oh,  you  don't  tumble,”  laughed  Terry.  “That  whole 
thing  was  a  blulf  on  the  growlers,  and  it  worked  like  a 
charm.” 

“IV  ell,  I  can't  say  that  I  see  how  the  bluff  comes  in,”  re¬ 
marked  his  father. 

“Well,  I'll  draw  a  diagram  of  it  for  you.” 

lie  proceeded  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Olcott  ejaculated : 

“Well,  well;  how  strange  that  nobody  got  on  to  it.” 

“Well,  we  put  the  Mayor  and  the  committee  on  to  it  be¬ 
fore  the  announcement  was  made,  and  they  all  kept  the 
whole  thing  secret.  It  was  a  square  bluff  on  the  whole  gang 
of  growlers,  and  the  committee  has  raked  in  the  jack  pot.” 

A  few  days  later  somebody  told  a  reporter  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  nothing  but  a  big  bluff  put  up  against  the  growlers 
and  that  every  one  of  them  went  down  before  it.  lie  wrote 
an  excruciatingly  funny  article  about  it,  but  the  editor  was 
wise  enough  not  to  let  it  go  in.  But  it  was  talked  about 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  The  growlers,  how¬ 
ever,  wouldn’t  admit  that  they  had  been  bluffed,  but  stated 

ithat  they  were  all  along  in  favor  of  increasing  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  order  to  save  what  had  already  been  raised. 
Several  of  them,  on  meeting  Fred,  asked  him  if  he  really 
worked  it  as  a  bluff. 

“Yes,”  he  laughed;  “it  was  Terry’s  suggestion,  and  after 
we  talked  it  over  he  succeeded  in  making  me  believe  that  it 
would  work,  provided  we  could  keep  you  fellows  from  look¬ 
ing  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  bluff.” 

I  “Well,  it  didn't  bluff  me." 

“Yes,  it  did,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  paid  five  dollars  for 
a  seat  on  the  platform  and  never  growled  again.  Whereas, 
three  days  before  I  met  you  on  the  street  and  you  were  noth- 

King  but  growls.” 

“Well,  I  gave  the  five  dollars  just  to  help  the  hospital 
fund  along  and  to  hear  your  speech,  and  I’m  willing  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  I  got  five  dollars’  worth  out  of  it.  I  wasn  t  bluffed 
for  a  cent.” 

“Yes,  you  were.  Yrou  were  bluffed  out  of  five  dollars 
and  stopped  growling.” 

Another  one  frankly  admitted  that  he  was  bluffed,  but 
didn’t  know  it  until  after  the  game  had  been  played  on  him. 
“The  truth  is,  I  was  afraid  you  would  roast  me  as  you  did 
Miller,”  he  said,  “so  T  bought  a  seat  on  the  platform,  know¬ 
ing  that  you  wouldn’t  roast  anybody  present,  but  I  did  want 
to  hear  the  roasting  you  would  give  those  who  were  absent, 
and  now  that  I  understand  it,  T  am  willing  to  admit  that  T 
•  lav  down  before  your  bluff,  but  it's  all  right.  T  m  willing 
to  risk  five  dollars  more  in  a  bet  that  you  couldn  t  bluff  me 
again.” 
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“Do  you  want  to  contribute  five  dollars  more  to  the 
fund?”  Fred  asked. 

“No ;  1  don't  intend  to  contribute  another  cent.” 

“Well,  if  you'll  agree  to  let  the  winnings  go  into  the  fund 
I’ll  bet  you  five  dollars  that  I  can  bluff  you  into  contribut¬ 
ing  something  more  to  it.” 

“All  right.  What  kind  of  a  bet  do  you  want  to  make  ?” 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  to  hear  the  bet  made  before  we  make  it, 
have  you  ?” 

“Of  course.  I  wouldn’t  bet  in  the  dark.  I  must  know 
what  I’m  betting  about.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  bet  you  that  you  won’t  do  what  I  will.” 

“Well,  you  can  do  some  things  that  I  can't.  You  are  a 
younger  man;  more  active.  You  can  ride  a  bicycle  and  I 
can’t.  You  are  a  good  marksman  and  I  am  not.  You  can 
run  faster  and  jump  further  than  I  can.  You  understand 
the  science  of  boxing  and  I  don’t.'’ 

“Oh,  I'll  promise  you  that  I  won’t  do  anything  that  you 
can't  do,  and  if  I  do  I’ll  lose  the  bet.” 

“All  right,  then.”  1 

“Here  are  four  witnesses  to  it.  Do  you  agree  to  it?” 

“Of  course  1  do.” 

“Very  well,  then.  We’ll  go  to  the  centre  of.  the  bridge 
over  the  river  and  jump  off;  and  you  can  do  that  just  as 
well  as  I  can.” 

“Would  you  do  it?”  the  fellow  asked  in  great  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Yes;  there’s  the  money,”  and  he  handed  it  to  ®ne  of  the 
bystanders.  “We’ll  clasp  hands  and  jump  off  together.” 

The  man  quietly  pulled  out  five  dollars  and  handed  it  to 
the  stakeholder  with  the  remark : 

“Give  that  to  the  treasurer  of  the  hospital  fund.  It  may 
be  a  bluff  and  it  may  not,  but  I’m  not  fool  enough  to  call  it.” 

The  bystanders  yelled  and  the  loser  remarked  that  he'd 
bet  one  hundred  dollars  that  he’d  never  have  anything  to  do 
with  Fred  Fearnot  again. 

“I'll  take  that  bet,”  said  Fred,  “provided  it  is  with  the 
understanding  that  whichever  side  wins  the  money  is  to  go 
into  the  fund.” 

“Say,  hold  on  there ;  let's  understand  that  bet.  It  is  that 
I  bet  one  hundred  dollars  that  I'll  never  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  you.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Fred.  “Are  you  ready  to  put  the  money 

up  ?” 

“Yes ;  we’ll  have  to  go  to  the  bank  to  do  it,  though.” 

“All  right;  come  ahead,”  and  they  went  to  the  bank 
where  each  put  up  one  hundred  dollars  with  the  cashier, 
who  took  down  in  writing  the  conditions  of  the  bet,  that 
the  money  won  by  either  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  fund. 

They  both  signed  it,-  after  which  they  walked  out  and 
Fred  remarked  to  him : 

“Now,  I'll  bet  you  five  dollars  against  fifty  that  I  win 
that  bet,  and  that,  too,  before  this  day  ends.” 

“All  right,  I'll  take  that,”  and  they  returned  to  the  bank, 
put  up  the  money  again,  under  a  written  agreement,  which 
they  both  signed. 

“Now,  Mr.  Cashier,”  said  Fred,  “haven’t  I  won  that  first 
bet;  and,  in  fact,  both  of  them?  The  first  bet  was  that 
he’d  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me,  and  yet  in  five  min- 
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utes  he  made  another  bet  with  me.  Doesn’t  that  make  me 
the  winner?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  the  cashier,  looking  over  his  glasses  at 
the  loser ;  “that  was  another  transaction  altogether.” 

“That’s  not  so,”  protested  the  loser.  "It  was  betting  on 

the  first  bet.” 

“Of  course  it  was,  but  it  was  another  thing  altogether. 
No  matter  what  you  were  betting  on,  you’ve  lost  the  bet.” 

He  was  caught  completely  in  the  trap  and  was  out  one 
hundred  and  five  dollars  and  he  was  mad  enough  to  fight. 

The  news  flew  through  the  town  that  Fred  had  added 
one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  more  to  the  hospital  fund,  on 
three  bets  made  with  John  Green,  a  well-known  citizen,  who 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  growling  about  the  committee’s 
purchase  of  the  Myrtle  street  property.  When  the  people 
heard  how  it  was  done  a  laugh  went  up  all  over  the  town. 
Green  was  mad,  and  he  said  some  uncomplimentary  things 
about  Fred,  but  admitted  that  the  boy  had  played  him  for  a 
sucker  and  that  he  had  bitten  like  a  hungry  fish  and  got 
caught. 

“I’m  willing  to  bet  another  hundred  dollars,”  he  added, 
“that  he  can’t  do  it  again.” 

“Of  course  not.  I’ve  taught  you  a  lesson,”  laughed  Fred. 
“If  either  of  us  was  to  put  up  any  money  on  a  bet  of  that 
kind  it  might  be  tied  up  for  ten  years.” 

“Go  away,”  said  Green,  “I  don’t  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

“Why,  don’t  you  feel  happy  over  contributing  so  much  to 
the  hospital  fund  ?”  Fred  asked,  his  eyes  dancing  with  mer¬ 
riment. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  that  part  of  it,  but  it  makes  me  sick 
to  have  a  boy  like  you  come  up  and  show  to  the  whole  town 
what  an  old  fool  I  am.” 

“Well,  don’t  worry  about  that,  Mr.  Green.  You’ll  never 
land  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  You’re  all  right,  and  the  man 
who  picks  you  up  for  a  fool  will  make  a  mistake.  You  got 
caught  just  like  a  man  who  stubs  his  toe  in  the  dark,  when 
he  didn’t  see  the  stone.  You  simply  didn’t  see  through  the 
game  and  lost,  and  many  a  wiser  man  has  done  the  same 
thing.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  AND  TIIE  SECTION  BOSS. 

Green’s  friends  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  him  about  his  three 
bets  with  Fred,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  let  them  do  all 
the  laughing.  He  laughed  over  it  a  good  deal  himself  and 
remarked  that  he  considered  the  lesson  cheap — that  it  was 
worth  a  great  deal  more  to  him. 

Another  well-known  old  citizen  who  had  subscribed  twen¬ 
ty-five  dollars  to  the  fund  raised  a  big  laugh  on  the  main 
street  by  crossing  over  to  the  other  side  when  he  saw  Fred 
coming  toward  him,  remarking  at  the  same  time: 

“It’s  safest  to  keep  away  from  that  boy.  I’ve  given  about 
as  much  money  to  the  fund  as  I  can  afford,  and  I  don’t  care 
to  take  any  chances  of  being  scooped  for  more.” 

The  incident  was  told  in  the  morning  paper,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  funny  things,  that  set  the  whole 
town  in  a  good  humor.  The  fund  was  now  growing  right 


along,  notwithstanding  enough  had  already  been  raised  to 
clear  the  hospital  property  from  all  indebtedness,  and  what¬ 
ever  moneys  came  in  were  to  go  into  a  surplus  fund  for  con¬ 
tingent  expenses. 

Somebody  wrote  a  note  to  the  editoF,  suggesting  that  the 
hospital  be  called  the  “Fred  Fearnot  Hospital,  of  Fredonia." 

“That  won’t  do,”  said  Fred.  “The  people  of  Fredonia 
raised  the  money  and  it  ought  to  be  called  simply  the  “Fre¬ 
donia  Hospital.” 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  of 
Fredonia  realized  that  the  hospital  was  a  success,  they  not 
only  felt  proud  of  it,  but  were  disposed  to  stand  by  it  and 
keep  it  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  It  was  the 
only  public  institution  in  the  town  outside  of  the  school, 
and  within  ten  days  after  the  mortgage  was  canceled  there 
were  five  patients  in  it,  who  received  all  the  attention  that 
money  and  medical  skill  could  provide.  The  working  man 
who  had  fallen  from  the  scaffold,  notwithstanding  he  was  at 
the  very  threshold  of  death  when  taken  there,  began  to  re¬ 
cover  rapidly.  The  committee  of  ladies  who  had  charge  of 
Airs.  Bell’s  case  had  her  removed  from  the  hotel  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  where  she  could  have  her  little  babe  with  her.  She 
was  soon  able  to  get  about  on  crutches  and  wanted  to  go  on 
to  her  friends,  but  the  committee  insisted  on  her  staying 
where-  she  was  until  she  could  get  along  without  her 
crutches. 

Every  time  Fred  and  Terry  appeared  on  the  streets  of 
Fredonia  friends  met  them  and  laughed  over  the  big  bluff 
that  had  been  played  on  the  growlers.  Quite  a  number  of 
them  fixed  up  various  schemes  to  entrap  him,  simply  for  the 
credit  of  having  done  so  in  the  event  of  success,  but  he  was 
too  sharp  for  them.  They  tried  it  on  Terry  several  times, 
because  Terry  had  suggested  the  bluff  to  Fred,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  caught.  One  day  a  farmer  came  into  the  town 
with  a  load  of  produce,  and  after  he  had  disposed  of  it,  re¬ 
marked  that  he  wanted  to  go  through  the  hospital  and  see 
it,  having  heard  a  great  deal  about  it.  He  said  he  would  ‘ 
drive  across  the  railroad  track  and  leave  his  team  at  the 
blacksmith  shop  to  have  one  of  his  horses  shod,  but  just  as  he 
crossed  the  steel  rails  a  switch  engine  started  past,  close  be¬ 
hind  his  wagon,  missing  it  onty  about  six  or  eight  feet.  The 
engineer  in  charge  of  it  thoughtlessly  pulled  the  whistle 
crank,  letting  out  an  ear-piercing  screech  that  sent  the  team 
flying  in  a  panic.  They  came  in  contact  with  a  shade  tree 
near  the  curb,  smashed  the  wagon,  tore  loose  from- it  and 
dashed  away  for  home,  four  miles  in  the  country,  leaving 
the  farmer  lying  unconscious  in  the  wreck.  He  was  taken 
up  with  his  collar  bone,  one  or  two  ribs  and  an  arm  broken 
between  the  wrist  and  elbow.  Of  course  he  was  taken  to 
the  hospital,  where,  when  the  bones  were  set,  the  physician 
declared  he  should  remain,  as  removal  would  probably  make 
an  end  of  him. 

It  so  happened  that  Fred  and  Terry  were  witnesses  of  the 
accident,  and  both  at  once  went  before  a  magistrate  and 
made  the  charge  that  the  engineer,  or  whoever  was  on  the 
switch  engine  at  the  time,  had  blown  his  whistle  unneces¬ 
sarily,  as  though  it  yas  his  intention  to  frighten  the  team 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them  dash  away  in  affright. 

A  warrant  was  issued  for  the  engineer  direct,  and  of  course 
that  angered  the  superintendent  of  the  railroad’s  affairs  in 
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that  locality.  He  at  once  gave  bail  for  the  man,  having 
been  telegraphed  to  do  so  from  railroad  headquarters.  Tie 
denounced  Fred  and  Terry  in  unmeasured  terms,  and  the 
engineer  himself  boldly  asserted  that  they  both  had  sworn 
falsely.  He  declared  that  it  was  his  duty  to  blow  the  whis¬ 
tle,  under  the  rules  of  the  company;  that  before  approach- 

(ing  any  crossing  it  was  required  as  a  signal  for  pedestrians 
and  teams  to  keep  away. 

“Yes,  I  know  that’s  the  rule,”  said  Terry,  who  overheard 
him,  “but  you  didn't  blow  your  whistle  when  you  should 
have  done  it.  It  should  have  been  blown  when  you  were  at 
least  a  hundred  yards  further  back  from  the  crossing  as  a 
warning,  whereas  you  didn't  blow  it  until  you  were  on  the 
crossing,  and  that,  too,  after  the  wagon  had  crossed  the  rails. 
Then  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
anything  to  cross  the  track  in  front  of  you.  I  don’t  know 
what  your  motive  was,  but  it  certainly  seemed  that  you 
merely  wanted  to  frighten  the  team.” 

The  engineer  was  a  hot-headed  fellow,  and  he  pitched  into 
Terry  quite  savagely. 

“Hold  on,  now,”  said  Terry ;  “I  haven’t  said  what  your 
motive  was.  I  only  stated  what  it  appeared  to  me  to  be. 
There  are  four  other  witnesses  besides  Fred  and  myself, 
who  will  swear  that  you  were  directly  on  the  crossing  and 
right  behind  the  wagon  when  you  blew  it.  Now,  what  in 
thunder  did  you  do  it  for  ?” 

“Because  the  rules  required  it,  you  thick-headed  fool !" 
replied  the  engineer. 

“Well,  now,  let’s  see  who  is  a  thick-headed  fool,”  said 
Terry,  who  kept  admirable  control  of  himself,  though  his 

keyes  were  flashing.  “Doesn’t  the  rule  say  that  on  approach¬ 
ing  a  crossing  you  are  to  blow  the  whistle — not  when  you 
are  already  on  it  ?" 

“I  don’t  want  to  talk  to  you,”  said  the  engineer.  “You 
haven’t  as  much  sense  as  a  last  year’s  bird's  nest,  and  for  two 

I  cents  I’d  slap  the  face  off  of  you.” 

“I  won’t  charge  you  anything  for  doing  that,”  retorted 
Terry,  stepping  up  so  close  to  the  engineer  that  his  face  was 
within  a  foot  of  his.  “Slap  it  off  just  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

The  engineer  dealt  him  a  resounding  blow  on  the  left 
cheek.  It  was  done  so  quickly  that  he  had  no  time  to  put 
force  enough  into  it  to  do  any  damage,  but  Terry  gave  him 
an  uppercut  in  return  that  sent  him  sprawling  on  the  floor 
of  the  main  office  of  the  hotel.  The  back  of  his  head  came  in 
contact  with  the  edge  of  a  heavy  iron  cuspidor,  and  he  lay 
there  senseless.  He  was  taken  up  unconscious  and  laid  on  a 
settee,  where,  as  no  signs  of  life  were  apparent,  he  lay  until 
a  physician  was  summoned.  The  lattci  made  an  examina¬ 
tion,  shook  his  head  and  remarked  :  '  r 

“I  fear  his  skull  is  fractured  where  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  cuspidor.  He  had  better  be  removed  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.” 

He  was  taken  there  at  once,  and  Terry  was  very  much 
worried  over  the  matter. 

“You’re  not  to  blame,”  said  Mr.  Cramp,  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel,  who  had  witnessed  the  trouble.  (  He  struck  the 

fir-t  blow,  after  grossly  insulting  you. 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  assented  Terry.  “Fm  not  troubled  about 
that,  but  I  simply  regret  the  occurrence,  because  I  fear  he  is 

very  badly  hurt.” 


Fred  was  not  with  Terry  at  the  time,  but  he  joined  him  a 
few  minutes  after  the  engineer  had  been  sent  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  when  he  reached  his  side  he  found  a  half  doaen 
stalwart  railroad  men  discussing  the  matter  and  denouncing 
both  him  and  Terry. 

“What’s  the  use  of  talking  that  way?”  he  asked  one  of 
the  men,  who  was  a  section  boss  of  the  railroad ;  a  big, 
heavy,  thick-set  man,  who  had  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
ordering  the  men  under  him  in  a  brusque,  brutal  sort  of 
way. 

“Well,  I  have  the  right  to  express  my  opinion  about  any¬ 
thing,”  returned  the  section  boss.  > 

“Well,  nobody  is  trying  to  deny  you  that  right.  Terry 
and  I  have  exercised  our  right  to  do  what  we  did,  and  if  we 
were  wrong  it  will  come  out  on  the  trial.” 

“Well  you  two  boys  are  poking  your  noses  into  everybody 
else’s  business.  You  are  too  fresh  entirely.” 

“That’s  only  your  opinion,”  retorted  Fred,  “and  as  you 
were  not  a  witness  of  the  accident  you  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  Hence  your  opinion  is  worth  no  more  than  the 
croaking  of  a  frog.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  young  man,  if  you  get  too  fresh 
around  me  you  will  land  in  that  pet  hospital  of  yours  in 
such  condition  that  you  won’t  know  how  it  happened.” 

“I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  that,  sir.  My  freshness 
will  continue  just  as  it  is.  If  there  is  any  freshness  about 
this  case  at  all,  it  is  on  your  part,  for  you  are  talking  around 
here  just  like  a  bull-headed  bully,  without  knowing  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  the  case,  other  than  the  fact  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  happened.” 

“I  know  all  about  it,  sir,”  reported  the  man. 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course  you  do.  You  know  all  about  it,  not¬ 
withstanding  you  didn’t  see  it.  All  you'll  have  to  do  is  just 
to  go  into  court  and  tell  the  judge  that  you  know  all  about 
it,  that  the  farmer  was  to  blame,  and  that  settles  it.  Every¬ 
body  else  will  be  too  fresh.  Nobody  knows  anything  but 
you.” 

His  cool,  sarcastic  way  of  speaking  nettled  the  section 
boss  to  such  an  extent  that  he  lost  control  of  himself.  He 
aimed  a  blow  straight  at  Fred’s  face.  Of  course  Fred  was 
expecting  it.  He  parried  it  and  remarked : 

“I  suppose  you  want  to  send  me  to  the  hospital.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  care  whether  you  go  there  or  not,  but  I'll 
throw  you  out  of  here,"  and  he  sprang  at  him  with' the  in¬ 
tention  of  clutching  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  throw¬ 
ing  him  out  of  the  room. 

Of  course  his  face  was  unprotected,  and  Fred  landed  one 
of  his  stunning  blows,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  full  on 
his  right  eye,  sending  him  staggering  backward,  but  the 
fellow  was  strong  as  an  ox,  and  with  a  fierce  oath  started  at 
Fred  again.  A  couple  of  bystanders  seized  him,  but  he  threw 
them  off  as  though  they  were  boys  and  dashed  at  Fred  like 
a  tiger.  Fred  was  too  well  versed  in  the  art  of  self-defense 
to  let  such  a  man  get  him  in  his  clutches,  so  he  sprang 
nimbly  aside  and  landed  a  terrific  blow  square  on  his  neck, 
just  below  his  left  ear,  causing  him  to  drop  to  the  floor  as 
though  his  head  had  been  blown  completely  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  That  ended  the  fight,  for  bystanders  interfered  and  a 
couple  of  policeman  coming  in,  quiet  was  restored.  The 
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section  boss  came  to  alter  about  five  minutes,  but  was  in  a 
dazed  condition.  rrhe  blow  on  his  neck  had  completely 
knocked  him  out.  He  was  taken  to  his  home  by  one  of  his 
railroad  men  and  the  next  day  he  was  not  able  to  report  for 
duty. 

Of  course  the  witnesses  of  the  difficulty  had  wonderful 
stories  to  tell  of  how  Fred  had  knocked  out  the  bully  section 
boss.  Neither  he  nor  Terry  had  ever  been  known  by  any 
Fredonia  people  to  be  such  experts  with  the  use  of  their 
fists,  although  their  friends  knew  that  they  were  scientific 
boxers.  The  two  railroad  men  were  strong,  brawny  fellows, 
larger,  heavier  and  much  stronger  than  they.  Hence  the 
very  great  surprise  that  followed  the  repetition  of  the  story 
among  the  old  and  young  men. 

“How  did  you  manage  to  do  it,  Terry  ?”  Jim  Berry  asked 
him  the  next  day. 

“Why,  I  just  did  it  with  my  little  fist/’  he  laughed.  “If 
those  follows  could  have  gotten  us  in  their  clutches  it  would 
have  been  all  up  with  us,  but  that  was  just  what  we  wouldn’t 
let  them  do.  You  see  it  pays  for  a  man  to  take  the  pains  to 
learn  how  to  protect  himself.” 

“Well,  how  did  you  learn  to  do  it  ?” 

“Why,  I  took  lessons  from  Fred.  It’s  simply  a  matter 
of  skill  and  science  that  enables  a  little  man  to  stand  up  be¬ 
fore  a  big  one.  That  section  boss  kicks  and  cuffs  his  men 
about  as  though  they  were  dogs,  and  the  men  submit  to  it  for 
two  reasons :  One,  and  the  main  one,  is  that  their  bread  and 
butter  depend  upon  submission,  and  the  other  is  the  brute 
strength  of  the  boss.” 

Of  course  nearly  everybody  outside  of  the  railroad  circle 
in  the  town  condemned  the  engineer  and  section  boss  and 
commended  Fred  and  Terry.  The  ticket  agent  informed 
the  section  boss  that  public  opinion  was  so  strongly  against 
him  that  if  he  didn’t  cease  his  belligerent  attitude  he  would 
get  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

“I  can  take  care  of  myself,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  you  can’t  do  it  against  public  opinion.  A  man 
can  t  fight  a  whole  town.” 

“I  don’t  care  two  cents  for  the  town  or  public  opinion.  If 
I  hadn’t  been  interfered  with  I  would  have  given  that  fellow 
Fearnot  the  thrashing  he  deserves.” 

W  ell,  there  isn’t  anybody  in  the  town  but  you  who  thinks 
you  can,”  laughed  the  ticket  agent.  “You’re  older,  larger 
and  stronger  than  he  is,  but  the  boys  all  say  that  you 
could n  t  stand  up  before  him  for  five  rounds.” 

“Well,  you  just  wait  until  1  meet  him  again  and  you’ll 
hear  him  beg  like  a  whipped  spaniel.  Of  course,  I’m  well 
aware  that  people  will  blame  me  for  thrashing  a  boy,  but 
what  s  to  be  done  when  a  boy  deserves  a  thrashing?” 

W  ell,  when  a  boy  deserves  a  thrashing  somebody  ought 
to  give  it  to  him,  but  you  see  the  law  doesn't  permit  any¬ 
body  but  a  boy’s  parents  to  thrash  him.  Tt  seems  strange, 
however,  that  you  and  the  engineer  should  have  run  up 
against  two  boys  and  got  the  worst  of  it.” 

“Oh,  we  were  interfered  with  by  the  crowd.  I’ll  meet 
him  some  time  when  there  isn’t  any  crowd  around.” 

“Well,  you  know  your  own  business  best,”  remarked  the 
ticket  agent,  “but  my  advice  to  you  is  to  let  him  alone,  for  if 
vou  should  attack  him  and  thrash  him  you  might  run  up 


against  the  law  and  it  would  cost  you  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  keep  out  of  State  Prison.” 

“I’ll  take  the  chances  on  that,”  said  the  bull -headed  sec¬ 
tion  boss.  “I’m  not  a-going  to  let  a  thing  of  that  kind  pass 
unnoticed.” 

The  section  boss  was  at  work  again  on  the  second  day, 
but  the  engineer  was  still  in  the  hospital  in  a  rather  pre¬ 
carious  condition,  for  the  wound  on  his  head,  made  by  vio¬ 
lent  contact  with  the  cuspidor,  was  a  serious  one,  and  two 
physicians  held  frequent  consultations  over  the  case.  He 
was  very  seriously  hurt  and  Terry  was  very  much  worried 
over  the  report  of  his  condition.  So  wrere  his  parents  and 
Evelyn.  At  the  same  time  no  one  blamed  him,  for  he  acted 
solely  in  self-defense.  Mr.  Olcott,  though,  repeatedly 
warned  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  attacks  by  the  rail¬ 
road  men. 

“Don’t  worry  about  me,  father,”  he  replied.  “Neither 
Fred  nor  I  goes  about  those  people,  and  we  have  no  scores  to 
settle  with  them,  but  if  they  attack  us  again  we  shall  do  our 
best  to  make  them  regret  it.” 

“Well,  don't  you  two  boys  carry  any  firearms  with  you, 
for  that  is  against  the  law.” 

“No,  sir.  We  never  carry  firearms  unless  we  are  travel- 
ingy  on  our  wheels,  as  a  protection  against  tramps.” 

About  a  week  after  the  trouble  with  the  railroad  men, 
Fred  and  Terry,  accompanied  by  Evelyn  and  Mary,  took  a 
trip  out  into  the  country  on  their  wheels.  They  had  been 
invited  by  a  farmer  to  come  out  to  his  place  for  a  feast  on 
fruits  and  honey,  he  claiming  that  he  had  an  abundance  of 
both.  When  about  five  miles  from  town  they  had  to  cross 
the  railroad.  They  found  a  party  of  railroad  laborers  at 
work,  tightening  down  the  rails  and  building  up  the  cross¬ 
ing,  which  had  been  considerably  damaged  by  a  recent  rain. 
They  were  compelled  to  dismount  and  push  their  wheels 
across,  and  one  of  the  laborers  stepped  aside  to  let  them 
pass,  out  of  deference  to  the  two  girls.  They  crossed  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  track  and  were  about  to  remount 
their  wheels,  when  the  section  boss  suddenly  came  out  of  the 
bushes  by  the  roadside  and  with  a  hoarse  chuckle  sang  out : 

“Young  man,  I  have  a  little  business  with  you!”  and  he 
started  for  Fred  like  a  mad  bull. 

Fearnot  sprang  out  of  his  way  and  was  compelled  to  drop 
his  wheel.  The  section  boss  stumbled  over  it,  falling  to 
his  hands  and  knees.  Both  Evelyn  and  Mary  became  almost 
panic-stricken  and  screamed  out. 

“Keep  quiet,  girls,”  said  Terry,  as  the  section  boss  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  rushed  at  Fred,  who  again  dodged  out  of  his 
way  and  landed  a  blow  square  on  his  nose. 

Of  course  the  blood  poured  profusely  from  it,  but  with  a 
hoarse  growl  the  brutal  fellow  made  desperate  efforts  to 
clutch  him.  Several  times  Fred  retreated  to  avoid  being 
caught  in  his  clasp,  but  each  time  he  landed  a  stunning 
blow  on  his  face,  without  receiving  one  himself.  The  sec¬ 
tion  hands  stopped  work  to  look  on,  the  idea  never  occur¬ 
ring  to  them  to  go  to  their  boss’  assistance  against  a  mere 
boy.  After  having  received  a  half  dozen  blows  in  the  face 
the  man,  enraged  beyond  all  self-control,  picked  up  a  stone 
as  large  as  a  cocoanut  and  hurled  it  at  Fred,  who  dodged  if. 
and  it  passed  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  Mary  Hamilton’s 
head. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'‘THAT  YOUNG  FELLOW  BLUFFED  US  INTO  IT,”  SAID  THE 

MERCHANT. 

‘‘Terry,  take  the  girls  away  from  here,”  sang  out  Fred, 
picking  up  a  stone  almost  as  large  as  the  one  that  had  been 
thrown  at  him. 

“Evelyn,  Mary !”  called  out  Terry  quickly,  “ride  down 
the  road  one  or  two  hundred  yards  and  wait  for  us.” 

“Brother,  he  will  kill  Fred,”  said  Evelyn.  “Why  don’t 
you  go  to  his  assistance  ?” 

“I  will,  if  he  needs  it.  Get  away,  both  of  you,  before  you 
are  hurt.”  But  neither  of  the  girls  would  leave;  so  he 
dashed  at  them,  seized  each  by  an  arm,  and  tried  to  run  with 
them  down  the  road. 

“Terry,  Terry !”  protested  Evelyn ;  “don’t  leave  Fred  to 
light  that  big  brute  alone  !” 

“Well,  I’ll  have  to  until  I  can  get  you  two  girls  out  of 
danger.  Your  presence  makes  it  all  the  more  dangerous 
for  both  of  us ;”  and  just  then  another  stone  came  whizzing 
through  the  air,  almost  directly  over  Terry’s  head. 

“Now  see  here,  girl,”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
told  that  he  meant  to  be  obeyed,  “get  away  from  here  quick, 
or  you’ll  have  either  Fred’s  or  my  blood  on  your  hands.” 

They  then  broke  away,  leaving  their  wheels  lying  in  the 
road,  and  ran  about  sixty  yards  along  the  highway,  where 
they  stopped  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  to  watch  the  fight. 
They  saw  Fred  dodge  two  stones  that  were  hurled  at  him, 
and  then  he  threw  the  one  he  was  holding  in  his  own  hand, 
and  it  landed  with  crushing  force  on  the  side  of  the  section 
boss’  face,  and  he  went  down  as  though  shot.  Some  three 
or  four  of  the  section  hands  dropped  their  tools  and  ran  for¬ 
ward  to  render  assistance.  At  the  same  time  Terry  dashed 
up  to  Fred’s  side  and  placed  his  right  hand  back  in  his  pis¬ 
tol  pocket,  calling  out  to  the  men : 

“Keep  back,  now.  This  is  none  of  your  fight.  If  you 
come  a  step  farther  I’ll  open  fire  on  you,  and  when  I  shoot 
I  shoot  to  hit.” 

The  men  recoiled  before  they  were  within  ten  paces  of 
their  boss,  who  was  lying  where  he  had  fallen,  as  though 

dead. 

“Where  did  you  hit  him,  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

“He  got  it  full  in  the  face,”  replied  Fred ;  “and  I  guess 
that  I  settled  him,  for  it  was  a  heavy  stone.” 

“Now,  men,  see  here,”  called  out  Terry.  “You  saw  just 
how  this  thing  happened.  There  are  four  of  us  and  six  of 
you.  besides  your  boss.  A  ou’d  better  tell  the  truth  about  it 
if  it  gets  into  court,  or  it  may  be  the  worse  ior  all  of  you. 
I’m  not  making  any  threat,  but  simply  reminding  you  that 
the  words  of  those  two  ladies  will  be  believed  against  the 
whole  gang  of  you.  He  has  been  making  threats  to  do  up 
Fred,  and  he  attacked  him  without  any  provocation  at  all. 
Now,  wait  till  we  get  away  and  you  can  take  charge  of  your 
rascally  boss.” 

And  with  that  he  and  Fred  picked  up  the  wheels  that 
wto  lying  in  the  road  and  pushed  them  along  to  where 
M,  and  Evelyn  were  standing  under  the  shade  of  a  big 

(wM.  v 

“Fred,  arc  you  hurt?”  Evelyn  asked. 


“No;  didn’t  get  a  scratch.  I  managed  to  keep  out  of  his 
clutches,  for  he  has  the  strength  of  an  ox.  I'm  afraid, 
though,  that  he  is  done  for,  for  I  let  him  have  that  stone 
about  as  hard  as  I  could  send  it.  Both  of  you  get  on  your 
wheels  and  we’ll  get  away  from  here.” 

The  two  girls  mounted  their  wheels  and  rode  away,  Fred 
and  Terry  following  close  behind  them,  and  about  a  mile 
farther  on  they  reached  the  farm  to  which  they  had  been 
invited.  They  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  there 
with  the  farmer’s  family,  whom  Terry,  Evelyn  and  Mary 
had  known  all  their  lives,  and  when  they  returned  to  tourn 
they  did  so  by  another  road,  to  avoid  meeting  the  railroad 
hands.  They  reached  home  about  sunset,  and  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  hearing  that  the  section  boss  had  been  brought  to 
town  on  a  little  hand-car  by  the  laborers,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  doctors,  who  reported  that  he  was  the  worst 
smashed  up  man  they  had  ever  attended.  In  fact,  they  said 
the  chances  were  against  his  recovery.  He  was  still  uncon¬ 
scious;  but  the  railroad  laborers  had  told  a  straight  story 
of  the  attack  upon  Fred  and  hovr  it  ended.  He  was  not 
taken  to  the  hospital,  because  he  had  a  good  home  of  hi’s 
own  and  was  possessed  of  considerable  means. 

A  great  wave  of  indignation  swept  over  the  town  at  the 
unprovoked  attack  upon  the  escort  of  two  young  ladies  by 
the  brutal  section  boss,  and  everybody  spoke  out  freely,  sav¬ 
ing  it  had  served  him  right.’ 

“Fred,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  “if  that  fellow  recovers,  you 
must  put  the  law  on  him.  I  know  you  don’t  like  to  do  that, 
but  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  the  community.” 

“Haven’t  I  punished  him  enough  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned ;  but  you  had  Evelyn 
in  your  charge,  and  your  duty  to  her  and  all  other  3roung 
ladies  demands  that  you  should  put  the  law  on  him,  for  her 
life  was  endangered  not  only  by  the  attack  on  her  escort, 
but  by  the  stones  that  flew  so  close  to  her  and  Mary.” 

“Very  well,  sir.  I  will  be  guided  by  your  judgment  in 
the  matter,”  replied  Fred ;  “but  so  far  as  the  attack  on  my¬ 
self  is  concerned,  I  will  be  content  to  let  the  matter  end  as  it 
is.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that’s  all  right ;  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind  you 
owe  a  duty  to  the  community.” 

“Well,  we’ll  wait  and  see  how  it  pans  out.  I  guess  it  will 
be  a  while  before  he  can  attend  to  business.  It  might  have 
been  worse  for  us  if  Terry  hadn’t  bluffed  them  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  draw  and  fire.  He  had  nothing  to  fire  with,  but  the 
bluff  worked  all  right.” 

“Yes,  so  it  did ;  but  it  might  have  been  a  failure.” 

Neither  of  the  boys  went  down  into  town  until  the  next 
day,  and  there  they  learned  that  the  section  boss  had  barely 
an  even  chance  of  pulling  through.  His  face  was  so  bat¬ 
tered  up  that  he  could  not  see  out  of  either  eye.  The  stene 
had  broken  his  jawbone  and  knocked  out  several  teeth.  He 
was  still  unable  to  talk  intelligibly,  so  he  lay  in  his  bed  and 
groaned.  The  railroad  authorities  had  appointed  another 
man  in  his  place,  on  the  report  of  the  ticket  agent  that  ho 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  to  business  within  a  month,  or 
even  longer. 

Of  course  nothing  was  talked  about  in  Fredonia  for  many 
days  but  the  unprovoked  attack  of  the  railroad  section  boss 
upon  the  escort  of  a  young  lady  who  was  a  general  pet  of  all 
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who  knew  her,  and  the  brutal  fellow’s  family  soon  learned 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  utter  lack  oi  sympathy  for  him. 
No  delicacies,  such  as  neighbors  send  to  one  sick  or  injured, 
came  to  the  house.  Nobody  sent  anxious  inquiries  as  to  his 
condition.  A  few  rough  railroad  fellows  came  to  inquire 
after  the  boss. 

When  he  was  able  to  talk,  he  attempted  to  tell  a  differ¬ 
ent  story  of  the  affair  from  that  already  given  out  by  the 
laborers  in  his  charge  and  the  two  young  ladies  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  fight.  The  doctor  told  him,  however,  that  the 
facts  were  already  well  known,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  could 
be  moved  he  would  be  arrested  and  taken  to  jail,  unless  he 
could  give  sufficient  bail  to  keep  out  of  it.  He  had  been 
discharged  by  the  railroad  authorities,  and  not  having  a 
single  friend  in  the  town  who  was  willing  to  render  assist¬ 
ance,  he  began  to  think  that  he  was  up  against  a  piece  of 
very  hard  luck.  He  owned  property,  however,  so  he  sent  for 
a  lawyer  to  take  charge  of  his  defence ;  but  not  a  lawyer  in 
the  town  would  consent  to  defend  him  unless  paid  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  fee.  He  refused,  and  sent  to  another  town  for  a 
legal  adviser.  Of  course  he  got  one ;  but  on  hearing  all  the 
particulars  of  the  affair,  he  advised  that  the  matter  be  set¬ 
tled  outside  of  court,  if  it  could  possibly  be  done.  Fred  was 
seen  by  the  lawyer. 

“So  far  as  I  am  concerned,”  Feamot  told  him,  “I  have 
no  desire  to  add  to  his  punishment,  but  the  sentiment  of 
the  community  is  unanimous  that  he  should  be  punished  as 
far  as  the  law  will  punish  for  his  attack  upon  two  young 
ladies  on  the  highway.  Hence  I  intend  to  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  community.  There  isn’t  a  man,  woman  or 
child  in  the  town  who  has  one  particle  of  sympathy  for  him. 
No  one  has  a  good  wrord  for  him.  I’ve  been  through  some 
pretty  rough  experiences,  but  his  was  the  most  brutal  at¬ 
tack  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  for  the  two  young  ladies 
very  narrowdy  escaped  being  killed  by  the  heavy  stones 
hurled  by  him,  and  I  was  forced  to  dodge  three  that  were 
hurled  directly  at  me  before  I  threw  one  myself.” 

“Well,  will  you  see  him  and  talk  with  him?”  the  lawyer 
asked. 

“No,  sir,  not  under  any  consideration.” 

The  lawyer  went  away,  fully  convinced  that  he  had  a 
losing  case;  but  he  was  to  be  paid  well  for  his  services,  so 
he  prepared  to  make  the  best  fight  he  could. 

Soon  after  the  lawyer  left  Fred  the  latter  went  into  a 
store,  where  he  found  a  couple  of  farmers  talking  with  the 
merchant  about  the  dull  times  they  were  having.  The  mer¬ 
chant  said  he  never  saw  such  dull  times  in  the  town,  even 
in  the  hottest  days  of  summer.  The  farmers  complained 
that  what  produce  they  brought  into  town  could  hardly  be 
sold,  and,  if  it  was,  at  a  losing  price. 

“I  can’t  understand  how  you  town  people  managed  to 
raise  the  money  for  that  hospital,”  one  of  the  farmers  re¬ 
marked. 

“That  young  fellow  bluffed  us  into  it,”  said  the  mer¬ 
chant. 


a  hospital.  I  wish  they’d  do  something  to  stir  up  business 
in  town.” 

“No  one  man  can  do  that,”  said  Fred.  “You  farmers 
will  have  to  co-operate  with  the  merchants  in  order  to  wake 
up  business.” 

“Well,  we’d  be  willing  to  do  it,  if  we  only  knew  how. 
Our  farms  have  produced  splendid  crops  this  year  and  our 
barns  are  filled  to  overflowing ;  but  when  we  bring  anything 
to  town  to  sell  it’s  hard  work  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  often  we 
have  to  barter,  because  we  can’t  sell  for  cash.” 

“Well,  that’s  about  as  good,  if  you  make  a  good  trade,” 
laughed  Fred.  “I’m  not  much  of  a  business  man,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  in  dull  times  one  has  to  hustle  a  good  deal 
more  than  when  times  are  flush.  What’s  the  matter  with 
all  the  farmers  in  the  county  holding  a  fair  in  Fredonia  for 
a  week,  and  every  one  of  you  bringing  in  everything  you 
have  for  sale?  There’ll  be  speculators  here  to  buy  and 
ship  it.” 

“Well,  it  costs  money  to  run  a  fair,  young  man,”  said  the 
farmer. 

“That’s  all  very  true.  It  costs  money  to  buy  a  horse; 
but  if  you  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  horse  and  sell  him 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five,  it’s  good  common  sense  for 
you  to  pay  out  the  hundred  dollars,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“Yes;  but  what  if  one  pays  it  out  and  then  can’t  sell  the 
horse  ?  He’s  stuck,  isn’t  he  ?” 

“Yes;  but  a  trade  of  that  kind  is  like  trading  in  general. 
If  a  man  isn’t  a  judge  of  good  horseflesh  and  doesn’t  know 
when  he  has  a  bargain,  he  shouldn’t  speculate  in  horses.  A 
man  who  doesn’t  know  anything  about  farming  and  how  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before 
shouldn’t  undertake  to  run  a  farm.  If  a  merchant  is  not 
a  judge  of  goods  sufficient  to  know  how  to  buy  and  sell  at  a 
profit,  he’d  better  not  set  up  as  a  merchant.  So  it  is  good 
business  after  all.  Now,  if  all  you  farmers  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  clear  to  the  county  limits,  would  set  a  week  in  which  to 
bring  in  all  the  best  products  of  your  farms,  and  the  town 
people  would  provide  a  good  place  for  you  to  hold  your  fair, 
you’d  see  business  pick  up  wonderfully ;  for  when  it  becomes 
known  that  such  a  great  flood  of  farm  produce  is  to  be 
brought  into  town,  speculators  from  elsewhere  will  come 
with  their  pockets  full  of  money,  on  the  lookout  for  good 
investments  for  speculative  purposes.  It  will  help  you  far¬ 
mers  and  it  would  help  the  town.  At  least  that’s  my  idea 
about  it ;  and  if  a  week  isn’t  long  enough,  run  it  into  two 
weeks,  or  three,  just  as  long  as  it  will  pay  to  run  it.” 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,”  said  the  merchant,  “I  think  that’s 
a  good  idea,  and  I,  for  one,  would  work  mighty  hard  to 
bring  it  about;  but  it  would  take  a  good  while  to  do  it,  for 
the  farmers  move  slow.” 

“That  could  be  managed  very  easily,”  returned  Fred. 
“Call  a  meeting  of  all  the  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  and  let  them  talk  it  up.  Send  speakers  out  there  to 
explain  the  whole  thing,  and  it  could  be  worked  up  in  two 
or  three  weeks  just  as  easily  as  in  two  or  three  months.” 
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The  two  farmers  turned  and  looked  at  Fred,  and  the 
merchant  introduced  him  to  them.  ^ 

“Well,’'  said  one  of  them,  “I  heard  a  good  deal  about 
young  Fearnot  and  Oleott,  and  how  they  saved  the  lives  of 
that  poor  woman  and  her  child,  and  then  started  in  to  build 


“Well,  will  you  come  out  and  talk  to  us?”  one  of  the 
farmers  asked. 


“Bless  you!  ves.  I've  always  had  a  very 
for  farmers,  because  they  raise  chickens  and 
“Oh,  you  like  chicken  and  watermelon,  do 


tender  feelin 
watermelons, 
you  ?” 
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es.  and  anything  else  that’s  good  to  eat.” 

“W  ell  you  come  out  my  way  next  Saturday.  The  farm¬ 
ers  in  my  neighborhood  are  going  to  meet  at  the  Pelham 
Cross  Roads  for  a  house  raising.  There’ll  be  two  or  three 
hundred  there,  and  we  can  talk  up  the  matter  with  them.” 

'‘Are  you  sure  they  wouldn’t  throw  rotten  eggs  at  me?” 
Fred  asked. 

‘‘Yes;  farmers  never  bring  rotten  eggs  to  a  place  like 

that.” 

“Xo,”  laughed  Fred;  “they  pack  them  in  with  fresh  ones 
and  sell  them  to  the  people  in  town.” 

“Xo,  they  don’t,”  laughed  one  of  them. 

“Well,  I'm  stopping  now  with  Mrs.  Olcott,  and  last  week 
Mrs.  Olcott  bought  four  dozen  eggs  out  of  a  farm  wagon, 
and  there  were  seven  rotten  ones  in  the  lot  that  I’m  sure  a 
hen  had  sat  on  for  three  weeks.” 

“Gosh!”  said  the  farmer;  “whom  did  she  buy  them 
from  ?” 

“I  don’t  know ;  but  he  was  a  farmer.  It’s  a  very  common 
trick.  If  you  bring  in  a  barrel  of  apples,  both  ends  of  the 
barrel  are  filled  with  large,  round,  beautiful,  rosy-cheeked 
fruit,  wThile  the  centre  holds  the  little  ones  and  the  worms. 
If  you  bring  in  a  barrel  of  cider,  you  have  a  jug  full  of 
straight  juice  as  a  sample,  while  about  ten  gallons  of  spring 
water  have  been  added  to  the  barrel.  You’ll  kill  a  goat  and 
bring  his  carcass  in  and  sell  it  for  lamb ;  and  if  a  pig  dies 
of  the  cholera  you’ll  dress  it  up  nicely  and  bring  it  to  town 
and  sell  it  to  us  to  eat.  You  kill  crows,  pick  the  feathers 
off,  bring  them  in  and  sell  them  to  us  for  spring  chicken. 
You  sell  toadstools  for  mushrooms.  You  see  I’m  right  onto 
you  farmers.” 

The  merchant  and  two  farmers  laughed  heartily,  for  they 
knew  that  he  was  running  a  joke  on  them. 

“But  you  don’t  want  to  talk  that  way  to  the  farmers,”  re¬ 
marked  one  of  them,  “for  they  won’t  have  it.” 

“No,  of  course  not.  They  have  to  be  jollied,  just  as  a 
fellow  does  his  girl  when  he  swings  on  the  gate  with  her  in 
the  moonlight.  If  the  merchants  here  in  town  want  to  hold 
a  county  fair,  I’ll  go  out  there  with  some  of  them  and  talk 
about  it.  Of  course  we  expect  you  to  have  a  good  picnic 
dinner  on  the  grounds  for  us.” 

“Oh,  there’ll  be  plenty  to  eat  there,  for  we’ve  got  food 
enough  and  to  spare.  The  truth  is,  we’ve  got  a  lot  of  it  to 
sell.” 

“Well  you  can  sell  it  during  the  fair  week,  for  there’ll  be 
two  or  three  thousand  strangers  in  the  town,  who  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  three  square  meals  a  day.” 

The  farmers  left  the  store,  and  Fred  promised  to  be  out 
at  the  house  raising,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  out  in  the 
country,  on  the  following  Saturday. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

*  The  merchant,  who  had  heard  Fred’s  talk  with  the  two 
farmers,  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  ideas  advanced 
that  he  left  his  store  in  charge  of  his  clerk  and  called  on 


about  a  dozen  other  merchants  to  sound  them  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  holding  a  county  fair  on  the  plan  suggested  by 
young  Fearnot. 

“That  wouldn’t  just  exactly  be  a  fair,”  remarked  a  very 
astute  old  merchant.  “It  would  be  more  of  an  exchange, 
which  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  a  fair  would  be.  A 
fair  is  merely  an  exhibition  of  the  best  products  of  a  farm ; 
but,  if  I  understand  it,  Fearnot  suggests  that  every  farmer 
bring  in  everything  he  has  for  sale  and  have  buyers  invited 
from  all  over  the  country.  It  will  be  the  best  thing  for 
Fredonia  that  ever  happened,  and  you  can  count  me  as 
being  heartily  in  favor  of  it.” 

That  was  a  bit  of  new  light  to  the  merchant,  whose  idea 
was  simply  to  hold  a  fair.  He  hastened  to  see  the  Mayor 
and  several  other  prominent  citizens,  and  they  fairly 
jumped  at  it. 

“I’ll  tell  you,  gentlemen,”  exclaimed  the  Mayor,  “that 
fellow  Fearnot  bristles  with  ideas  all  the  time,  and  if  we 
could  get  him  to  go  out  and  talk  to  the  farmers  he  wrould 
soon  jolly  them  into  it,  and  I  would  go  out  to  the  farthest 
town  in  the  county  to  hear  him.” 

The  next  morning  the  Fredonia  Herald  fairly  bristled 
with  arguments  in  favor  of  a  “Farmers’  Exchange”  in  the 
town.  It  gave  Fred  the  credit  for  the  suggestion,  and  the 
announcement  was  made  that  he  would  speak  to  a  big  crowd 
of  farmers  at  noon  on  Saturday  at  Pelham  Cross  Roads, 
where  every  man  in  that  part  of  the  county  would  congre¬ 
gate  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  schoolhouse. 

“Great  Scott !  Fred,  you  are  just  a-getting  right  into  it,” 
laughed  Terry. 

“Yes,  and  while  you  may  not  think  it,  we  can  have  more 
fun  in  a  crowd  of  that  kind  than  in  the  best  circus  that  ever 
came  along.” 

“Where  will  the  fun  come  in?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  those  hard-headed  sons  of  the  soil  will  have  a 
thousand  questions  to  ask,  and  the  comments  they  will  make 
will  be  richer  than  peaches  and  cream.” 

Upwards  of  a  dozen  merchants  openly  declared  that  if 
the  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  any  other  day  but  Satur¬ 
day  they  would  be  sure  to  attend  it.  Saturday  was  always 
their  busiest  day  in  the  week,  hence  they  could  not  leave. 
The  Mayor  and  several  prominent  citizens  declared  their 
intention  of  going  out  to  the  meeting  to  assure  the  farmers 
that  they  meant  business,  and  that  whatever  statements 
young  Fearnot  might  make,  they  would  back  them  up.  So 
early  on  Saturday  morning  Fred  and  Terry  started  out  in 
a  light  spring-wagon,  followed  by  three  others  containing 
the  Mayor  and  a  jolly  party  of  citizens,  who  behaved  like 
boys  at  a  picnic.  The  Mayor  was  something  of  a  politician, 
and  he  probably  knew  every  farmer  in  the  county. 

When  they  reached  the  ground  they  found  a  crowd  of 
two  or  three  hundred  farmers,  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  trous¬ 
ers  stuffed  in  their  boot  legs,  all  in  the  best  of  humor.  Many? 
of  them  had  jugs  in  their  wagons  securely  corked,  and  but 
few  of  them  contained  milk  or  water.  They  had  been  work¬ 
ing  for  several  hours,  raising  the  new  schoolhouse,  and  by 
noon  it  was  nearly  finished.  They  had  a  dinner  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  spread  out  under  the  trees  in  the 
grove,  and  when  every  one  was  fully  satisfied  they  gathered 
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around  a  little  spring  wagon  to  hear  Fred’s  speech.  No 
one  had  ever  heard  him  except  those  who  came  out  from 
town  with  him,  but  they  had  been  told  that  he  was  the  mov¬ 
ing  spirit  that  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  lienee  they  were  eager  to  hear  him.  It  was  a  warm 
day,  so  he  threw  off  his  coat,  stood  up  in  the  wagon  in  his 
slurt  sleeves,  while  Terry  leaned  against  one  of  the  wheels, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  quietly  taking  in  the  scene 
around  him.  Fred  held  a  very  beautiful  little  American 
flag  on  a  short  staff  as  he  began  his  speech,  and  such  a 
speech  those  farmers  never  heard  before  in  their  lives.  He 
captured  them  almost  with  his  first  sentence. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I  have  brought  this  flag  with  me 
from  town,  because  I  knew  I  was  going  to  speak  to  men 
who  loved  it  and  always  stood  ready  to  fight  under  it.  It 
is  our  flag,  the  emblem  of  our  nationality,  and  under  its 
beautiful  folds  we  enjoy  the  protection  guaranteed  to  us 
by  the  magnificent  government  it  represents.  Under  it 
every  man  has  the  inalienable  right  of  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  best  way  to  enjoy  that  right 
and  secure  the  happiness  we  all  so  much  desire  is  what  we 
are  to  discuss  to-day.  So,  you  see,  the  old  flag  is  in  the 
right  place  on  this  occasion.  I’m  not  here  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  battlefields  over  which  it  has  floated  in  triumph, 
but  about  the  battle  that  every  man  of  you  is  fighting  for 
prosperity  in  your  own  homes.  Perhaps  every  farmer  on 
these  grounds  is  older  than  I  am,  some  of  them  three  or 
four  times  as  old,  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
tell  them  anything  new;  but  I  shall  try,  at  least,  to  recall 
to  mind  some  things  they  have  either  forgotten  or  have 
been  too  busy  to  think  about.  One  is  this :  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  town  depends  absolutely  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmers  and  farms  surrounding  it.  Hence  you  see  their 
interests  are  mutual.  If  the  farmer  doesn’t  raise  the  meat 
and  bread  to  sell  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  towns,  hard 
times  and  starvation  will  inevitably  follow.  All  prosperity 
comes  out  of  the  ground.  All  fruits  and  grain  come  from 
the  earth.  There  is  nothing  that  we  drink,  eat  or  wear  that 
doesn’t  originate  in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth.” 

“How  about  milk?”  a  farmer  asked.  “Does  that  come 
out  of  the  ground  ?” 

“Every  drop  of  it,”  he  replied. 

“Wal,  I  dunno,”  said  the  old  farmer,  stroking  his  chin. 

“Well,  now,  if  you’ll  just  stop  scratching  your  chin  and 
scratch  your  head  a  little  bit,  so  as  to  stir  up  your  thinking 
apparatus,  I’ll  soon  show  you  that  I’m  right.” 

The  crowd  laughed  at  the  farmer,  while  he  chuckled 
good-naturedly,  placed  his  hand  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
while  Fred  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and  continued: 

“Now  you  scratch  while  I  talk.  If  your  cow  doesn’t  eat 
grass,  or  hay,  or  other  provender,  that  gets  its  life  from  the 
soil,  how  long  will  the  flow  of  milk  continue?” 

“By  gum !  she’d  die,”  said  the  farmer. 

“That’s  it.  I  see  you  are  catching  on  fine.  Keep  scratch¬ 
ing  !”  and  the  crowd  roared. 

“How  about  rain  water?  Does  that  come  out  of  the 
ground?”  another  one  asked. 

“Every  drop  of  it.  Tt  first  comes  from  the  spring,  flows 
into  the  rivers,  into  the  lakes  and  the  seas,  and  the  heat  of 


the  sun  causes  the  evaporation  that  rises  and  forms  clouds, 
until  condensation  follows,  and  back  it  comes  to  the  earth 
in  the  beautiful  sparkling  raindrops.  Now,  ask  me  another 
hard  question.” 

The  farmers  cheered  him  wildly  and  were  deeply  inter¬ 
ested. 

“Your  wives  and  daughters,”  Fred  continued,  “make 
wine,  jellies  and  preserves  out  of  the  small  fruits  of  the 
farm,  all  of  which  came  from  the  earth.  The  whiskey  that 
you  buy  in  the  stores,  no  matter  how  vile  it  may  be,  has  its 
source  in  the  grain  and  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  made, 
and  it  is  marvelous  how  your  handiwork  brought  it  about. 
You  place  a  seed  or  plant  in  the  earth  and  you  aid  it  with 
your  labor  to  reach  a  state  of  perfection,  and  the  more  dili¬ 
gently  you  attend  it  the  greater  your  reward.  The  earth 
holds  up  the  plant,  and  without  your  assistance  it  would 
reach  only  half  way  to  perfection.  Hence  you  are  entitled 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  credit,  along  with  old  Mother 
Earth.  That’s  why  cultivated  fruits  and  grain  are  superior 
to  those  that  grow  wild.  You  really  didn’t  know  you  were 
entitled  to  so  much  credit,  did  you?  Now  I  want  to  im¬ 
press  it  on  you  how  to  reap  greater  benefits  from  your  labor. 
You  can’t  consuipe  all  the  products  of  your  toil  yourselves, 
because  you  can  only  eat  just  so  much ;  but  you  must  have 
clothes  for  your  back,  hats  for  your  heads,  shoes  for  your 
feet,  and  silks,  satins  and  pretty  ribbons  for  your  wives  and 
daughters.  Hence  you  must  sell  your  surplus  products  in 
order  to  get  them.” 

“By  gum !”  said  an  old  farmer,  “they  don’t  git  no  silks 
and  satins  and  ribbons.  We  can’t  afford  it.” 

“Well,  if  they  don’t,  it  isn’t  because  they  don’t  deserve 
them,  for  on  none  of  your  broad  acres  can  be  found  such 
sweet,  beautiful  flowers  as  the  wives  and  daughters  of  your 
households.  But  what  I  want  to  tell  you  is  how  you  can 
get  those  things  for  them.” 

And  with  that  he  proceeded  in  a  clear,  lucid  way  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  a  Farmers’  Exchange  at  the  county  seat  would 
bring  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  purchasers  to  meet 
them  there,  where  the  products  of  their  farms  would  be  ex¬ 
hibited  and  sold.  They  listened  with  the  most  profound 
attention  and  marveled  at  the  clear,  lucid  manner  in  which 
he  unfolded  the  entire  programme  of  the  proposed  enter¬ 
prise.  He  told  how  the  daughters  of  the  farm  would  meet 
there  and  captivate  worthy  young  men  and  thus  bring  about 
the  settlement  of  their  future  happiness  in  life.  He  told 
how  the  great,  busy  world  bought  and  sold  the  products  of 
farmers  and  mechanics  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
that  those  who  hustled  most  reaped  the  best  harvest.  He 
told  anecdote  after  anecdote  to  illustrate  his  point.  Thev 
roared  with  laughter  and  their  hearts  swelled  as  he  drew 
pictures  of  contented  households,  where  the  good  judgment 
and  labor,  of  the  bread  winners  had  surrounded  them  with 
the  comforts  of  life.  The  people  from  town  who  came  out 
with  him  were  astounded  at  his  great  fund  of  information 
on  all  subjects,  showing  that  he  had  read  and  thought 
deeply. 

“Now,  there  are  here  with  me,”  he  continued,  “the  Mayor 
of  Fredonia  and  nearly  a  dozen  of  her  representative  citi¬ 
zens.  They  have  come  to  look  into  your  faces  and  learn  from 
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\\  \:r  own  lips  whether  or  not  you  are  willing  to  co-operate  in 
a  movement  that  will  benefit  you  in  the  country  fully  as 
much  as  those  who  live  in  the  town.  Are  you  willing  to  do 

it  ? 

“\es,  yes,  yes,"  came  from  hundreds  in  the  crowd. 

“Hold  up  your  right  hands  and  let  me  see  if  you  are 
unanimous;”  and  every  hand  went  up,  followed  by  a  wild 
cheer,  which  started  with  a  little  party  of  townsmen,  and 
the  farmers  took  it  up  with  an  enthusiasm  that  insured  the 
success  of  the  project. 

He  leaped  down  from  the  wagon  and  the  Mayor  of  Fre- 
donia  took  his  place.  He  made  a  neat  little  speech,  in  which 
he  assured  the  farmers  that  every  merchant  in  Fredonia 
would  meet  them  more  than  half  way  in  putting  up  the 
necessary  temporary  structures  for  the  accommodation  of 
themselves  and  their  teams  when  they  brought  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  to  be  sold. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  and  Terry  were  led  away  by  some 
of  the  farmers’  sons  and  introduced  to  nearly  a  score  of 
country  girls,  with  whom  they  had  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
time.  Terry  knew  quite  a  number  of  them,  and  so  he  and 
Fred  felt  at  home  with  them.  They  had  many  a  hearty 
laugh  over  the  stories  he  had  told  in  his  speech,  as  well  as 
the  witty  compliments  he  and  Terry  showered  upon  them. 

When  the  party  returned  to  town  they  were  in  the  high¬ 
est  spirits,  feeling  well  assured  of  the  success  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  and  they  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  splendid  way 
in  which  Fred  had  presented  it  to  the  farmers. 

“I  never  was  so  interested  in  my  life,”  said  one  of  the 
citizens  of  the  party.  “I  thought  they  had  him  when  one 
of  the  farmers  asked  where  rain  water  came  from.  I  learned 
all  that  at  school,  but  had  forgotten  about  it ;  and  the  way 
he  got  around  the  milk  question  was  rich,  for  he  kept  the 
old  farmer  scratching  his  head  as  he  dropped  the  ideas  into 
it,  and  the  hint  he  gave  to  the  dairy  farmers  to  water  their 
cows  instead  of  the  milk  knocked  them  endwise.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Mayor,  “but  they  enjoyed  the  hint  hit 
splendidly.  They  couldn’t  corner  him  at  all.  He’s  the 
quickest  witted  boy  I  ever  knew.  I  was  satisfied  all  along 
that  he  could  work  the  farmers  just  right,  for  after  his  big 
bluff  played  at  the  town  hall,  when  he  made  his  last  speech 
there,  I  was  willing  to  follow  his  lead  in  anything.” 

“Yes,”  said  another,  “that  bluff  was  a  good  one;  but  the 
wav  he  played  it  on  Green  was  the  best  of  all.  It  beat  the 
Miller  racket.” 

Of  course  Fred  didn’t  hear  the  comments  going  on  in  the 
wagons  behind  him  as  he  and  Terry  drove  back  to  Fredonia, 
for  the  two  boys  were  busily  comparing  notes  about  things 
and  scenes  they  had  witnessed  during  the  day. 

Other  meetings  were  called  in  different  parts  of  the 
countv,  and  of  course  Fred  and  Terry  had  to  attend  them. 
The  whole  county  seemed  to  be  aroused  and  the  work  went 
on  day  and  night  in  the  beautiful  grove  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town,  ^diere  the  fair  or  exchange  was  to  be  held.  A 
rtvof'k  before  the  fair  was  to  come  off  Fred  received  a  letter 
from  his  father  that  forced  him  to  return  to  the  city,  which 
he  did  on  the  next  train  after  receiving  it,  to  the  very  great 

;'r  t  of  the  Olcott  and  Hamilton  families,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  prominent  business  men  of  the  town,  for  they  all  en¬ 


tertained  a  feeling  of  lively  gratitude  for  the  work  he  had 
done  in  a  good  cause. 

(the  end.) 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  RANCH;  OR,  ROUGH¬ 
ING  IT  IN  COLORADO,”  which  will  be  the  next  number 
(43)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


MY  PATENTS. 


No.  6. 

By  “Skettepy.” 

The  ill-success  of  my  lawn-mower  would  have  forced  one 
less  sanguine  than  myself  of  ultimate  fame  to  give  up  the 
invention  business  altogether,  to  seclude  himself,  as  it  were, 
from  public  gaze  in  the  dim  oblivion  of  the  regular  army  or 
the  marine  corps. 

But  Hope  still  abode  in  my  breast. 

So  after  I  had  walked  all  the  way  back  from  the  chilly - 
hearted  Meggs,  I  did  not  despair,  although  I  did  sweat. 

That  night,  by  the  light  of  my  chandelier  (the  candles 
in  it  only  cost  two  cents  apiece),  I  sat  me  down  and  medi¬ 
tated. 

What  would  be  the  next  invention  of  my  genius,  which, 
if  it  had  proved  futile,  had  not  proved  remunerative. 

I  thought  and  thought  until  my  candles  burned  low,  and 
I  almost  had  a  headache. 

At  last  it  came  to  me. 

I  would  invent  a  cradle,  a  swinging  cradle ;  a  cradle  whose 
soothing  motion  would  send  the  most  refractory  baby  to 
sleep  without  any  of  the  floor- walking  so  hated  by  tortured, 
slumber-disturbed  fathers. 

The  reason  that  I  thought  of  the  cradle  was  because  Mr. 
Alfred  McNulty’s  child  had  for  the  last  six  nights  de¬ 
prived  the  vicinity  of  repose. 

The  child  is  not  a  big  one. 

I  really  think  it  could  sit  comfortably  and  shiver  in  a 
soda-water  bottle,  but  still  for  vocal  power  its  equal  would 
be  hard  to  find. 

Talk  about  a  steam-whistle  or  a  calliope  as  an  annoyance, 
I  will  back  McNulty’s  child  for  even  money  against  them. 

The  sound  of  that  sweet  kid’s  nocturnal  wails  decided  me 
that  a  cradle  was  necessary  for  it  and  other  kids  like  it. 

I  knew  very  well  Mrs.  McNulty  had  no  cradle,  for  she 
could  not  afford  such  a  luxury.  The  only  way  she  knew  of 
shutting  up  the  child  was  to  hit  it  with  a  brick. 

So  I  went  to  work  upon  my  cradle. 

I  flatter  myself  (if  I  don’t  flatter  myself,  no  one  else 
will)  that  it  was  a  gem  of  genius. 

When  the  contractor  who  had  the  order  for  its  build 
brought  it  home  he  got  into  it,  set  me  to  rocking  it,  and  fell 
right  to  sleep.  But  as  I  found  out  later  that  he  had  not 
had  any  sleep  for  the  five  nights  previous,  I  did  not  think  so 
much  of  obtaining  a  testimonial  from  him  regarding  the 
cradle’s  efficacy  as  T  had  at  first. 

I  had  several  of  the  cradles  made. 

The  way  T  resolved  to  introduce  them  was  to  give  them  to 
my  friends  who  were  afflicted  with  children. 
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There  were  just  three  of  my  friends  whom  I  dared  afflict 
with  the  cradles  named — well,  let  us  say,  Brown,  Robinson 
and  Jones. 

And  to  them  did  I  send  in  tire  cradles,  with  a  quiet  re¬ 
quest  that  they  would  try  them  and  let  me  know  the  result 
of  their  trial. 

Of  course  I  expected  favorable  replies. 

Then  it  was  my  idea  to  place  the  replies  in  a  nice  little 
book,  with  a  criiqson  cover  and  a  picture  of  a  funeral  or 
some  other  cheerful  subject  upon  the  front  page,  and  have 
it  generally  circulated  amongst  the  druggists. 

I  waited  anxiously  for  several  weeks  before  I  heard  any¬ 
thing  of  the  fate  of  my  cradles.  When  I  did  hear  I  wished 
I  had  waited  several  weeks  more. 

The  first  man  I  met  was  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  was,  before  I  sent  him  that  fatal  cradle,  fat, 
fair  and  forty.  Why,  the  flesh  fairly  stood  out  till  his 
cheeks  looked  like  balloons. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  him ! 

He  was  lean. 

His  face  looked  as  lean  as  a  thoroughly  sucked  lemon. 

He  was  in  black. 

A  band  of  the  deepest  mourning  hue  circulated  around 
his  hat. 

Evidently  he  had  met  with  some  sad  domestic  affliction. 

I  was  fairly  startled  bv  his  appearance;  he  looked  like 
an  advertisement  for  a  burial  casket. 

“Hello,  Brown  V’  cried  I. 

He  looked  at  me. 

He  did  not  speak. 

I  wondered  at  this,  because  Brown  and  I  used  to  be  the 
best  of  friends,  and  spit  in  the  same  sand-box,  so  to  speak. 

“Hello,  Brown  !”  repeated  I. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Brown,  in  a  voice  as  frigidly  cold  as  an 
icicle  in  January. 

“Why,  what  ails  you,  Brown?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  said  he;  “only  if  it  was  not  for  my  self- 
possession  I  would  plunge  a  dagger  into  your  heart.” 

I  began  to  believe  Brown  was  crazy. 

“What  ails  you,  old  bandy-foot?”  I  asked. 

“Never,  never,”  returned  he,  “address  me  by  that  fa¬ 
miliar  term.  It  did  well  enough  when  we  were  upon  terms 
of  familiarity,  but  now  I  could  curse  you  for  a  viper.” 

“What  for?” 

cYou  sent  me  a  cradle,  didn’t  you?” 

“I  did ;  wasn’t  it  nice?” 

“Nice!  Look  at  me.” 

I  looked. 

“You  are  in  mourning,  ain’t  you  ?”  asked  I. 

Yes,  sir,  and  for  my  youngest  child,  the  pride  of  my 

family.  I  put  him,  sir,  in  your  blasted  cradle.  We  began 
to  rock  him  to  sleep.” 

Didn  t  it  put  him  to  sleep?”  eagerly  T  broke  in. 

“Yes,  sir ;  in  the  sleep  of  death.  That  cradle,  at  the  first 
rock,  tilted  him  over  upon  the  stove.  That  stove  was  red- 
hoi,  and  my  darling  died.  You’d  better  not,  sir,  attempt  to 
call  at  my  house,  for  we  have  a  trained  shotgun,  educated 
for  your  especial  reception,  at  the  garret  window.” 

W  ith  these  words  Mr.  Brown  walked  away. 

I  did  not  despair,  however. 


Jones  might  have  found  that  cradle  of  infinite  service. 

I  went  to  Jones’  house. 

The  chatelaine  of  Jones’  house,  the  Hibernian  fairy  who 
opens  the  door,  knows  me. 

As  soon  as  she  replied  to  my  overture  upon  the  door-bell, 
I  noticed  a  look  of  surprise  upon  her  face. 

“Howly  Heavens  !”  cried  she. 

“What  is  it,  Mary?”  said  I. 

“Is  it  ye,  Mr.  Skettery  ?” 

“Every  time.” 

She  looked  more  surprised. 

“Mr.  Skettery,”  uttered  she,  “I  have  a  great  rayspect 
for  ye.” 

“Thanks,  Mary.” 

“I  wud  not  see  ye  hurt  for  the  wurruld.” 

“Neither  would  I  myself.” 

“Thin  flee.” 

V  “Flee?” 

“Yis.” 

“Where  ?” 

“Anywhere !” 

“What  for  ?” 

She  lowered  her  voice. 

“I  must  spake  low,”  said  she,  “for  we  may  be  watched. 
Do  ye  raymimber  a  cradle?” 

“Yes,  I  sent  one  to  Mr.  Jones.” 

“Whirra  the  day  ye  did.” 

“Why  ?” 

“He  wur  plazed  to  death  wid  it  at  fust.” 

“He  ought  to  have  been.” 

“Till  he  put  Ellen  Maria — do  ye  not  recollect  Ellen 
Maria,  fur  she  wur  a  daisy  clioild?  He  rocked  her  in  it, 
and - ” 

“And  what  ?” 

“That  noight  Ellen  Maria  died  wid  spasmodic  cholera.” 

“What  of  that?  It  was  not  the  cradle’s  fault.” 

“Mr.  Jones  says  it  wur,  sur;  and  ye  won’t  give  it  away?” 

“I  promise.” 

“I  overheard  Mr.  Jones  say  that  the  nixt  toime  ye  called, 
he  meant  to  decoy  ye  into  the  back  room  wid  swate  worruds, 
till  the  concealed  murdherers,  who  he  has  been  leaping  un- 
dher  the  sofa  for  a  wake,  can  spring  out  at  yer.  Floi,  Sket¬ 
tery,  floi !” 

I  flew. 

I  knew  Jones  was  a  bad  man,  the  .president  of  Our  Local 
Temperance  Society,  and  would  stick  at  nothing. 

But  about  Robinson?  One  day  came  this  letter: 


“Mu.  Skettery  :  Hurrah  for  your  cradle !  It  is  the 
best  thing  out.  You  know  Mr.  Hilly,  who  lives  next  door. 
Mr.  Hilly  has  a  child — rather,  will  I  be  plain  and  call  it  a 
brat?  The  brat  annoyed  us  at  night  by  its  howls. 

“Therefore  I  sent  to  Mr.  Hilly  your  cradle  with  mv  com¬ 
pliments.  The  cradle  did  soothe  it.  It  paralyzed  it ! 

“Believe  me  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  ^peak  a  good 
word  for  your  cradle.  Yours  most  truly, 

“Jack  Robinson.” 


I  think  T  will  invent  something  else. 
How  would  a  patent  iron  do? 


From  Fred  Fearnot’s  Friends  2 


>r  r>Coi^i^na’  Tex-  August  2,  1S99. 
Mr.  r  rank  Tousey — 

IVar  Sir : — Your  badge  was  received 
aud  l  was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It 
is  indeed  a  very  nice  badge  for  the  price. 
*  l'voJ  .  ^}ve  five  times  the  amount  you 
asked  tor  it.  Now  1  wish  to  express  xuy 
opinion  about  "Work  and  Win.”  Never 
string  any  letter  from  my  town,  I  almost 
thought  it  my  duty  to  write  to  vou  and 
tell  you  what  1  think  of  “Work  and 
Vv  in.”  It  is  by  far  the  best  weekly  I  ever 
read.  Surely  the  writer  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness.  1  read  them  every  week  and  like 
them  very  much.  It  seems  so  long  to 
wait  a  week  for  it,  so  1  tell  you  what  I 
do.  1  get  and  save  about  five  copies  at  a 
time  and  then  1  tire  off  and  read  them 
all.  There  is  a  lesson  to  learn  in  every 
one  of  them.  I  can  assure  you  that  many 
are  read  and  you  may  be  sure  it  is  with 
interest  I  have  read  every  number 
of  "Work  and  Win”  from  the  first  to  the 
present.  As  a  lovemaker,  1  think  that 
Fred  Fearnot  takes  the  cake.  I  hope 
that  Fred  will  marry  Evelyn  and  that 
Terry  will  marry  Mary  Hamilton.  We 
have  a  little  club  here  of  fifteen  aud  our 
motto  is  "Work  and  Win.”  The  boys  here 
are  all  going  to  get  a  badge.  I  think  that 
Master  Sweetcake  is  all  right  and  amus¬ 
ing,  don’t  you?  I  only  wish  you  had  a 
couple  of  bwicks  to  knock  Master  Sweet- 
cake’s  head  off.  Wishing  long  life  and 
happiness  .to  Mr.  Standish,  Fred,  Terry 
and  Evelyn,  I  will  remain  your  steady 
reader,  Henry  Todoro. 


Many  thinks  for  your  good  wishes.  We 
are  glad  you  were  pleased  with  your 
medal.  We  have  many  readers  in  Texas 
and  they  all  say  the  same  as  you  do,  that 
“Work  and  Win”  is  “the  best  published.” 
If  you  liked  Dolphie,  keep  your  eye  on 
Skettery. 


Persia,  Asia  Minor. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  and  think  it  is  the  best  paper 
printed.  Would  like  to  see  Fred  and 
Terry  enter  some  military  academy,  as 
I  am  in  a  military  academy.  Hoping 
~  Fred  will  do  as  above.  I  remain  yours 
everlastingly,  Kloppen  Kenfield. 


The  fame  of  “Work  and  Win”  is  world 
wide.  Only  give  us  time  and  we  will 
have  letters  from  all  over  the  globe.  Per¬ 
haps  Fred  will  enter  a  military  academy. 
Keep  your  eye  on  him.  Your  verdict, 
“It  is  the  best  paper  printed,”  is  most 
gratifying. 


McKinney,  Texas,  July  31,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  reading  your  Fred 
„  Fearnot  stories  and  I  thought  I  would 
write  for  one  of  your  “Work  and  W  in  ’ 
badges.  Inclosed  herein  I  send  you  a 
coupon  and  three  two-cent  stamps  for 
the  badges.  I  have  been  a  constant  read- 
-  er  of  “Work  and  Win”  library.  I  have 
read  from  No.  1  to  No.  35.  Fred  is  not 
quite  perfect,  but  a  safe  model  for  the 
American  youth.  I  want  Fred  aud  Ins 
friend  to  make  a  visit  to  Africa.  Your 
friend  and  reader,  Kent  Jones. 


No  one  is  quite  perfect,  Kent,  but  Fred 
is,  as  you  say,  a  safe  model  to  follow. 
You  may  hear  of  him  in  Africa  some  day. 
We  hope  that  you  liked  the  medal. 


Glen  Carbon,  Ill.,  August  3,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  _  . 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  only  a  few  ot 
vour  stories,  but  I  think  they  are  the 
I  ever  read.  Long  live  “Work  and 
Win”  library.  Please  find  inclosed  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  a  coupon  for  Dewey 
V.edal  and  oblige.  I  remain  as  ever  yours, 
Wm.  Amrnerson. 


We  hope  vou  liked  the  medal.  “The 
I  ever  read”  is  high  praise;  You 
-could  read  more  of  them,  W  ilium. 
Thank;-  for  best  wishes. 


Chicago,  111.,  August  1,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  library  from  No.  1  to  No.  29  and 
1  think  that  they  are  the  best  you  ever 
published.  Please  give  my  love  to  Fred 
Fearnot,  Terry  and  Evelyn  and  all  their 
friends,  including  Sam  Innes  and  Mau¬ 
rice.  1  have  sent  for  two  of  your  badges 
and  hope  soon  to  receive  them.  Yours 
forever,  Alvin  Lyon,  19  Wabash  ave. 

I*.  S. — Please  tell  Mr.  Sweetcake  that 
if  he  is  out  of  a  job  to  go  back  and  be  the 
pwide  of  the  wibbon  counter.  Does  he  in¬ 
tend  to  marry  the  old  maid? 


We  think  so,  too,  Alvin.  We  have  de-  • 
livered  your  messages.  Fred,  Evelyn  and 
the  rest  return  thanks.  Read  Skettery’s 
letters.  We  trust  that  you  received  and 
were  pleased  with  your  medals. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  with  coupon  for  Dewey 
medal.  “Work  and  Win”  is  a  “dandy.” 
Give  my  .  regards  to  Hal  Standish.  May 
he  live  long  and  prosper.  Yours  truly, 
Walter  S.  Brewer,  54  East  Seneca  st. 


Thank  you,  Walter.  We  hope  that 
you  found  the  medal  all  right.  Mr. 
Standish  returns  thanks  for  kind  regards. 
Fred  returns  the  compliment.  Long  life 
to  you. 

- ♦  - 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  August  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  just  finished  reading 
No.  34  and  saw  the  notice  of  the  medal 
and  I  thought  I  would  like  one  of  Fred 
Fearnot,  who,  I  think,  is  the  ideal  Ameri¬ 
can  boy.  Where  he  fights  the  duel  in  No. 
33  is  very  thrilling  and  ought  to  set  an 
example  to  Frenchmen,  showing  what  our 
American  boys  can  do.  Please  send  the 
medal  as  soon  as  possible.  Please  find 
inclosed  the  three  two-cent  postage  stamps 
and  coupon.  Hoping  that  “Work  aud 
Win”  will  ever  prosper.  I  remain  one  of 
your  readers.  R.  E.  Lee  Flournoy,  Day- 
ton  ave.  and  Summit  place. 


We  hope  you  liked  your  medal.  Yes, 
Fred’s  example  is  a  good  one  for  all  boys 
to  follow.  Many  thanks  for  good  wishes. 


Boston,  Mass.,  August  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps  and  a  coupon  for  a  “Work  and 
Win”  medal.  I  think  that  “Work  and 
Win”  are  the  best  books  there  are  for 
boys.  I  think  Fred  Fearnot  will  marry 
Evelyn.  They  both  love  each  other  so 
well.  I  will  always  remain  his  friend. 
Clifford  M.  Phipps,  421  Dudley  st. 


Good  for  you,  Clifford.  Fred  appre¬ 
ciates  your  friendship.  “The  best  books 
there  are  for  hoys”  is  as  high  praise  as 
we  wish  for.  We  hope  you  were  pleased 
with  your  medal. 


Bridgeton,  N.  .T.,  August  4,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Just  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  your  library,  “Work  and  Win.”  I 
think  it  is  the  nicest  of  the  five-cent  li¬ 
braries  published.  I  have  read  every 
number  excepting  two.  I  wonder  where 
all  the  girls  are?  We  never  hear  from 
any  among  Fred  Fearnot’s  friends.  I 
think  Evelyn  is  sweet,  but  I  feel  sorry 
for  Eunice  if  she  fancies  Fred,  because 
Fred  prefers  Evelyn.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  one  of  your  badges  of  Fred 
Fearnot  and  our  hero,  Admiral  Dewey, 
so  inclosed  find  stamps  and  coupon,  for 
which  send  ine  one.  I  wish  we  could 
hear  from  some  of  the  girls.  Wishing  you 
much  success  and  a  long  life  to  Fred, 
Terry  and  Evelyn,  I  am  yours  truly,  Elsie 
M.  Eldridge,  Cedar  st. 


You  are  not  alone  in  your  praises, 
Elsie.  Many  girls  have  written.  Read 
i  these  letters  carefully.  Thanks,  very 
much,  for  kind  wishes.  We  hope  that 
*  you  liked  the  medal. 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps.  Please  send  Dewey 
medal.  I  have  been  reading  “Work  and 
Win”  a  long  time.  The  name  is  a  good 
start.  Fred  is  a  great  fellow  and  he  has 
a  good  friend  in  Terry.  Hoping  Mr. 
Standish  success,  I  am  yours  always,  S. 
V.  Echard. 


We  think  ourselves  that  “Fred  is  a 
great  fellow”  and  we  are  pleased  that  you 
like  him.  Take  "Work  and  Win”  for 
your  motto.  It  is  a  good  one.  We  hope 
you  like  your  medal.  Mr.  Standish  re¬ 
turns  thanks  for  pleasant  words. 


McKee’s  Rocks,  Pa.,  August  5,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  one 
coupon  and  six  cents  in  stamps,  for  which 
please  send  me  one  Dewey  medal.  I  have 
read  nearly  all  of  the  “Work  and  Win” 
stories  to  date,  and  now  I  am  to  get 
them  regularly.  They  are  the  finest  l 
have  read  yet.  Long  life  to  Fred  Fearnot 
and  “Work  and  Win.”  Yours  respect¬ 
fully,  J.  J.  Rusk,  I*.  O.  Box  836. 


“They  are  the  finest  I  have  read”  is 
high  praise  for  the  “Work  and  Win” 
stories,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  ro  like  rhem.  We  trust  that  you 
liked  the  medal. 

• _ _  ^  _ 


Victoria,  Tex.,  August  5,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  saw  in  No.  19  of  “Work 
and  Win”  that  you  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  your  readers.  I  have  read 
from  No.  1  up  to  the  present  issue.  If  it 
wasn't  for  Sweetcake’s  letters  I  would 
quit  taking  your  paper.  You  wouldn’t 
find  one  boy  in  a  thousand  years  that 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  Fred.  Being 
somewhat  of  a  baseball  crank  myself,  it 
seems  rather  strange  to  me  that  he  can 
pick  up  a  baseball  nine  with  only  two 
days’  practice  and  beat  crack  nines  that 
have  been  practicing  the  whole  season. 
The  only  way  I  can  account  for  it  is  that 
the  mascot  kept  the  other  boys’  eyes  on 
her  while  the  Fred  Fearnots  played  ball. 
The  show  business  was  fine  for  a  while, 
but  was  overdone.  His  side  show  was 
fine,  as  also  was  the  double  duels.  Fred 
is  the  ideal  American  youth,  which  place 
many  would  like  to  obtain,  but  the  place 
will  never  be  reached  except  by  authors 
of  such  books  as  “Work  and  Win.”  Your 
reader,  Davis  Hardan. 


Perhaps  your  explanation  is  the  correct 
one,  Davis,  but  you  must  remember  that 
Fred  and  his  friends  are  all  clever  ath¬ 
letes  and  have  practiced  in  baseball  and 
other  games  from  time  to  time  and  so 
keep  up  their  knowledge  of  the  game. 
Thanks  for  kind  words. 


Fort  Clark,  Tex.,  August  3,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  was  reading  one  of  your 
other  libraries  when  a  friend  of  mine 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  read  “Work  and 
Win,”  and  my  reply  that  I  had  never 
heard  of  it  seemed  to  astonish  him  con¬ 
siderably.  He  asked  me  to  get  one  num¬ 
ber  of  it  and  I  did.  I  think  it  was  No. 
31,  about  Fred’s  side  show.  I  read  every 
one  1  can  get  hold  of  now.  How  much 
would  you  charge  for  all  of  the  numbers 
up  as  far  as  his  side  show?  I  think 
“Fred’s  Double  Duel”  was  fine  and  I 
would  give  a  good  big  lot  if  I  could  spar 
like  Fred  and  Terry.  Yours  truly,  Roy 
Cornish. 


We  are  glad  that  you  recognized  a 
good  thing  when  you  saw  it,  Roy.  The 
back  numbers  will  cost  you  five  cents 
each.  If  you  cannot  get  them  of  your 
newsdealer,  we  will  send  them,  postage 
paid.  We  hope  you  will  continue  to  read 
about  Fred  and  his  friends. 


Peoria,  Ill.,  August  5,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  a  coupon  for  a  Dewey 
medal.  I  have  read  “Work  and  Win” 
from  No.  1  up  to  the  present  date.  I 
think  you  have  as  good  a  library  as  any 
going.  I  also  congratulate  Mr.  Standish 
for  his  authorship.  1  would  very  much 
like  to  correspond  with  some  of  Fred’s 
friends.  Wishing  success  to  your  library, 
I  remain  as  ever  an  admirer.  Geo.  II. 
Zimmerman,  1013  North  Madison  st. 


“As  good  as  any  going”  is  very  com¬ 
plimentary  to  us,  George,  and  we  are 
pleased  that  you  like  the  stories.  We 
hope  that  you  like  the  medal.  Fred’s 
friends  would,  no  doubt,  like  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  you. 


Decatur,  Ind.,  August  8,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  new  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win.”  Am  sorry  1  did  not 
find  out  its  worth  earlier.  Must  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  characters.  They 
are  fine.  Fred  is  a  fit  model  for  any  boy. 
“Work  and  Win”  beats  them  all.  In¬ 
closed  find  six  cents  in  stamps  for  Dewey 
medal.  Yours  truly,  Russell  Young. 

P.  S. — I  am  sixteen  years  old.  1  have 
been  educated  mostly  in  a  district  school. 
How  is  my  writing?  Send  two  medals. 
I  send  twelve  cents  in  stamps. 


“Beats  them  all”  is  high  praise,  Russ. 
We  are  glad  you  have  found  out  how  good 
“Work  and  Win”  is.  Your  writing  is 
very  good  for  a  boy  of  your  age.  We 
trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  your 
medals. 


Riverside,  Cal.,  August  2,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  looked  in  vain  for 
letters  from  the  boys  of  our  town,  but 
perchance  I  have  overlooked  your  ap¬ 
plause  sheet.  I  have  heard  many  re¬ 
marks  of  praise  of  your  libraries — “Work 
and  Win,”  etc. — but  the  former  is  my 
favorite.  Much  to  my  disappointment,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  read  all  of  the 
numbers,  but  I  can  say  for  the  author 
that  he  does  extremely  well  in  making 
each  number  a  story  complete  in  itself. 
I  need  not  say  for  Fred  that  he  is  my  fa¬ 
vorite  character,  while  I  cannot  say 
enough  for  dear  Evelyn,  whom  I  consider 
a  noble  girl.  My  admiration  is  increasing 
for  Terry,  though  from  the  first  it  has 
been  very  high.  I’m  really  infatuated 
with  all  three,  while  I  am  a  true  friend 
to  all  other  characters.  At  first,  when  I 
saw  the  form  of  the  paper,  I  did  not 
read  it,  for  I  had  avoided  the  habit  of 
novel  reading,  but  I  have  never  been 
sorry  that  I  began,  as  I  can  see  there  is 
a  moral  in  every  number,  if  only  we 
could  pick  it  out  and  follow  it  up.  I  hope 
some  day  to  see  the  paper  prosper  enough 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  book  form,  as 
that  goes  a  good  way  with  people  who 
object  to  five  and  ten  cent  literature.  I 
don’t  think  any  one  could  read  a  number 
of  “Work  and  Win”  without  a  desire  to 
read  more.  There  are  four  in  our  fam¬ 
ily  with  whom  it  is  a  favorite,  and  we 
wish  it  success  as  well  as  for  Mr.  Stand¬ 
ish,  Fred,  Evelyn,  Terry  and  all  other 
characters.  Yours  sincei’ely,  Miss  N.  R. 
S.,  Mulberry  st. 


You  need  never  be  sorry  for  reading 
“Work  and  Win,”  for  nothing  that  is  ob¬ 
jectionable  will  ever  be  found  in  its  pages. 
We  will  think  over  the  bound  volume 
I>lan.  Many  thanks  for  kind  wishes. 


Valparaiso,  Ind.,  August  7,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  one  of  your 
Dewey  medals.  I  think  they  are  hand¬ 
some.  T  also  love  Fred  Fearnot.  I  should 
like  to  know  his  real  name.  Give  him  my 
love.  Miss  Jennie  Foster,  90  East  Jef¬ 
ferson  st. 


Fred  is  quite  worthy  of  your  love, 
Jennie,  for  he  is  a  good  American  boy 
who  would  not  do  a  wrong  to  any  one. 
Ve  cannot  give  you  his  real  name  at 
present.  We  are  glad  that  you  are  pleased 
with  the  medal. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  0,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  six  two-cent 
stamps  for  two  Dewey  medals.  As  for 
"Work  and  Win,”  they  are  all  right.  I 
have  read  from  No.  1  up  to  the  present 
and  I  think  they  are  the  best  1  ever  read. 
Fred  and  Terry  are  two  jolly  boys.  Eve¬ 
lyn  is  the  girl  for  Fred.  1  wish  Fred 
Fearnot  and  "Work  and  Win”  a  long  life. 
Yours  truly,  Louis  Dockter,  174  Lemon 
st. 


We  trust  that  you  are  pleased  with 
your  medals,  Louis.  “The  best  1  ever 
read”  is  what  all  the  boys  say.  Evelyn  is 
the  girl  for  any  one. 


Manchester,  N.  II.,  August  7,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  one  coupon  from 
“Work  and  Win”  library,  for  which 
please  send  me  one  of  your  Admiral 
Dewey  and  Fred  Fearnot  medals,  as  ad¬ 
vertised.  I  have  read  almost  every  one 
from  the  first  to  the  last  and  think  them 
the  nicest  weeklies  published  for  young 
people.  I  also  think  all  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  try  to  pattern  their  lives 
after  that  of  Fred  Fearnot.  Hoping  to 
hear  from  you  soon,  I  am  yours  respect¬ 
fully,  W.  8.  Perry,  09  Carroll  st. 


Y'ou  are  quite  right  and  we  hope  that 
all  American  boys  will  try  to  pattern 
their  lives  after  that  of  Fred  Fearnot. 
We  trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  your 
medal. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  Received  my  badge 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  I 
would  like  to  have  Evelyn  and  Gussie's 
pictures.  I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Hal 
Standish’s  picture  in  “Work  and  Win.” 
I  have  got  two  boys  to  get  some  badges. 
You  are  right  when  you  say  “Work  and 
Win”  is  “king  of  the  weeklies.”  Tell 
Fred  Fearnot  I  would  like  to  see  him 
and  Terry  and  Evelyn.  Give  my  best 
regards  to  Mary  Hamilton.  Tell  Fred  he 
should  marry  Evelyn  Olcott,  not  Sadie 
Stevens.  Tell  them  when  they  come  to 
Buffalo  I  want  Fred  to  teach  me  to  be  a 
ventriloquist.  Tell  Fred  he  is  rising  to 
the  top,  a  good,  manly  hero.  Tell  Fred  he 
should  get  his  nine  together  again  and 
play  in  Buffalo.  Tell  Fred  if  lie  will  tell 
me  a  few  things  of  Avon  I  will  go  there 
in  two  or  three  years.  Tell  him  he 
should  write  and  tell  me  something  about 
Terry,  Evelyn  and  Mary  Hamilton,  who, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  the  belles  of  Fre- 
donia  and  not  Sadie  Stevens.  “Work 
and  Win”beats  any  paper  or  library.  Long 
life  to  Fred  Fearnot,  Evelyn  and  Terry 
Olcott,  Mary  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Hal 
Standish.  I  remain  yours,  Lewis  P. 
Duerk,  424  Clinton  st. 


We  are  pleased  that  you  liked  the 
medal,  Lewis.  Look  out  for  the  pictui’es 
of  your  favorites.  We  have  given  your 
messages  to  Fred  and  he  says  he  will 
think  over  your  suggestions.  We  are 
greatly  flattered  at  your  praise  of  “Work 
and  Win”  and  hope  that  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  and  like  it.  Fred  is  too 
busy  just  now  to  give  you  lessons  in  ven¬ 
triloquism. 


New  Y"ork,  August  0,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  four¬ 
teen  two-cent  stamps  and  two  “Work  and 
Win”  coupons,  for  which  please  forward 
to  me  two  “Work  and  Win”  medals :  also 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3  of  “Work  and  Win”  se¬ 
ries,  for  I  wish  to  keep  them  complete, 
and  through  lending  mine  they  have  been 
lost.  Yours  truly,  W.  O.  Brownell. 

P.  S. — I  think  the  series  of  “Work  and 
Win”  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  read. 


That’s  right,  keep  them  together,  for 
you  will  no  doubt  want  to  read  them 
again.  You  don’t  get  tired  of  a  good 
thing.  “The  best  I  have  ever  read”  is 
the  sincerest  praise.  We  trust  that  you 
were  pleased  with  the  medals. 


Sabot  ha,  Kan.,  August  5,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  not  seen  many  let¬ 
ters  from  Kansas,  so  1  thought  1  would 
write  and  tell  you  what  1  thought  of 
Fred  Fearnot.  I  think  it  is  the  best 
weekly  published.  1  think  Terry  is  a 
good  companion  for  Fred.  I  have  read 
other  stories,  but  I  like  your  book  the 
best.  I  think  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn 
are  all  right.  Yours  truly,  Fred  Blau- 
lien. 


We  receive  letters  from  all  over  the 
country,  Fred,  and  every  one  says  the 
same,  that  "Work  and  \\  in”  is  "the  best 
published.”  Fred  and  Terry  are  “all 
right,”  as  you  say.  Try  and  copy  them. 
- - 

Goshen.  Ind.,  August  8,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  keep  Mr.  Joseph 
Knox,  of  Goshen,  supplied  with  “Work 
and  Win.”  The  boys  of  my  vicinity  like 
them  very  much,  and  the  ladies  of  said 
place  can  find  no  fault  with  them.  I  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  many  libraries, 
but  think  that  “Work  and  Win”  seems  to 
have  a  nobler  point  in  view  than  any 
of  the  others.  1  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
Gussie,  the  little  pet  of  the  company,  did 
not  go  along  to  London,  but  the  thought  of 
her  aged  mother  being  left  alone  tells 
why  she  did  not  go.  My  father  often 
reads  “Work  and  Win,”  and  he  only  reads 
the  best.  1  wish  every  success  to  “Work 
and  Win.”  Mr.  Standish  is  a  fine  writer 
and  I  think  that  Fred  Fearnot  can  never 
have  a  better  gentleman  to  detail  his  ad¬ 
ventures.  Floyd  Deahl,  423  South  7th 
st. 


Your  letter  is  most  flattering  and  we 
are  greatly  pleased.  Mr.  Standish  re¬ 
turns  thanks.  “Work  and  Win”  aims  to 
set  a  noble  example  to  all  boys,  and  we 
know  that  you  will  endeavor  to  follow  it. 


Millersville,  Pa.,  August  8,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir :— Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  coupon  for  “Work  and 
Win”  badge  ;  as  I  read  “Work  and  Win” 
I  think  I  should  have  one.  I  am  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  and  think  it  is  the  best 
weekly  published.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Standish  on  his  ability  to  write  such  good 
books  and  hope  he  will  write  many  more 
as  good  as  the  last  two  were.  Yours 
truly,  Chester  Levenito. 


Thank  you,  Chester.  We  hope  that  you 
are  pleased  with  your  medal.  “The  best 
published”  is  the  general  cry.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
dish  returns  thanks  for  kind  wishes. 


,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  7,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  “Work  and  Win”  cou¬ 
pon,  for  which  send  me  a  Fearnot  medal. 
I  have  read  “Work  and  Win”  from  No.  1 
up  to  the  present  time.  We  have  started 
a  club  and  our  motto  is  “  ‘Work  and  Win’ 
and  be  happy.”  Fred  Fearnot  is  all  right. 
So  are  Terry  and  Evelyn.  Adolphus 
Sweetcake  is  all  right  from  his  head  up. 
James  Rodgers,  1033  Pacific  st. 


Your  motto  is  all  right,  .Tames.  See 
that  you  stick  to  it.  Thanks  for  kind 
words.  We  trust  that  you  are  pleased 
with  the  medal. 


August  7,  1S99. 


New  Y^ork.  N.  Y 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  wish  to  express  my  opin 
ion  of  “Work  and  \\  in.”  I  admire  th 
stories  therein  contained  very  much, 
think  Fred  is  too  good  entirely  and  alsi 
too  good  a  fighter.  If  he  would  do  soiu 
bad  things  sometimes  and  would  have  : 
litlle  harder  time  to  lick  his  opponents 
[  think  it  would  be  better.  Y’ours  trulv 
.  G.  M. 


G 


M  e  are  afraid  you  have  a  wrong  idea  of 
what  a  hero  of  a  story  should  do.  If  he» 
were  to  do  bad  things  sometimes”  his  ex¬ 
ample  would  not  be  a  good  one  and  his 
influence  would  We  for  evil  instead  of  for 
good.  It  is  the  rising  superior  to  tempta- 
tion  that  makes  a  hero  such.  We  don’t' 
think  it  wise  to  follow  your  suggestion. 


Norfolk.  Ya.,  August  7,  1899. 
Mr  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir:  l  incloso  three  two-cent 
stamps  for  one  of  the  l>e\vev  medals.  I 
hare  read  "Work  and  Win"*  from  No.  1 
to  No.  So  and  l  think  that  it  is  the  best 
that  1  ever  read.  1  wish  that  Fred  Fear¬ 
not  would  go  ha  ok  on  the  stage  again. 
Yours  truly,  J.  E.  Barry,  SO  Mariner  st. 


They  all  say  that  it  is  the  best  and 
so  it  must  be.  You  may  hear  of  Fred  on 
'  the  stage  again  soon.  We  hope  that  you 
were  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Ottawa.  Canada,  August  7,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Hear  Sir : — I  have  read  most  of  your 
"\\  ork  and  W  in"  books  and  think  that  a 
better  five  or  ten  cent  library  was  never 
published.  Fred  is  a  genuine  American  boy, 
jolly,  good  natured,  ready  to  help  others 
when  he  can.  and  he  also  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  himself.  Terry  is  very  mach 
the  same  as  Fred  and  a  very  kind  brother. 
Evelyn  is  a  good  girl  and  is  brave  enough 
to  throw  sand  in  any  person’s  eyes  who 
attacks  Fred.  In  fact  all  Fred’s  friends 
are  the  choicest  sort.  I  think  all  the 
readers  like  Fred  better  when  he  tries 
some  of  his  ventriloquial  powers.  I  would 
like  some  of  the  other  “Work  and  Win” 
readers  to  write  to  me.  Please  find 
inclosed  three  two-cent  postage  stamps 
and  coupon  for  Fred  Fearnot  and  Dewey 
medal.  Yours  truly,  Otto  O’Regan,  253 
Lyon  st. 


Thanks,  Otto,  for  kind  words.  “A  bet¬ 
ter  was  never  published”  is  sincere  praise. 
We  hope  you  like  your  medal.  Very 
likely  many  of  our  readers  would  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  yon. 


Olneyville,  R.  I.,  August  9,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  thought  I  would  write 
you  a  testimonial  stating  that  I  have 
read  “Work  and  Win”  since  it  started.  I 
think  it  is  simply  great,  and  so  are  Fred, 
Terry  and  Evelyn,  and  I  ain’t  going  to 
leave  Hal  Staudish  out.  He  is  great, 
too.  I  keep  a  large  news  depot  and  find 

*  that  my  sales  are  steadily  increasing  on 
“Work  and  Win.”  With  good  luck  to 
Fred.  Terry,  Evelyn  and  also  Hal  Stan- 
dish  and  Frank  Tousey,  I  remain  yours 
forever,  R.  Aymer  Sanderson,  Plainfield 

*  st. 


That’s  the  kind  of  letter  we  like  to 
get.  “It  is  great.”  Many  thanks  for 
pleasant  words.  lrou  will  find  your  sales 
increase  still  more,  for  everybody  likes 
Fred  and  his  friends. 


- »  ^  ♦ - 

New  Y’ork,  August  9,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  one  coupon 
and  the  required  stamps  for  a  medal.  I 
have  read  “Work  and  Win”  series  from 
No.  1  to  No.  39  and  other  series,  but  I 
must  say  the  “Work  and  Win”  books  are 
the  best  of  them  all.  Wishing  you  suc¬ 
cess,  I  remain  a  friend,  William  Taylor, 
275  Church  st. 


“The  best  of  all”  satisfies  us  very  well, 
William.  We  trust  that  you  liked  the 
medal.  Thanks  for  best  wishes. 


Wilmington,  Del.,  August  9,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  one  coupon  for  a  Dewey 
badge.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win.”  I  think  it  one  of  the  best 
papers  published.  Fred  Fearnot  is  all 
right,  so  is  Terry.  If  Fred  Fearnot  ever 
marries  I  hope  he  .will  marry  Evelyn.  I 
arn  twelve  years  old.  I  wish  long  life  to 
“Work  and’ Win.”  I  remain  truly  yours, 
Edward  Miller,  412  Queen  st. 


•>  Wry  good  for  twelve  years.  Edward. 
W<*  hope  that  you  were  pleased  with  the 
m<-dal.  Many  thanks  for  kind  wishes. 
Th <re  is  plenty  of  time  yet  for  Fred  to  be 

married. 


Perry.  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir:— -I  have  read  “Work  and 
W  in  from  No.  1  to  No.  35  and  wish  to 
say  it  is  the  best  paper  that  1  ever  read. 
I  think  Fred  and  Terry  are  all  right,  but 
Evelyn  takes  the  cake.  I  would  just  as 
soon  have  one  like  her  myself.  1  would 
like  to  see  Fred  and  Terry  take  a  trip 
around  the  world.  I  remain  your  ever 
faithful  reader,  Clinton  Stevens. 


Thanks,  Clinton.  We  try  to  make  it 
the  best.  Have  you  read  about  that 
around  the  world  trip?  Your  opinion  of 
Evelyn  is  shared  by  all. 


Berlin,  Wis.,  August  9,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  nearly  all  the 
“Work  and  Wins”  up  to  the  present  num¬ 
ber,  and  think,  as  1  thought  when  1  read 
the  first,  that  it  is  the  best  paper  I  ever 
read.  Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  Fred. 
He  is  a  person  who  would  have  a  hard 
time  to  have  an  equal.  Terry  is  nearly 
an  equal,  but  not  quite.  Evelyn  is  one 
of  the  best  of  girls,  but  I  do  not  hope  to 
hear  of  their  wedding  for  a  long  time  yet. 
Yours  truly,  Benj.  J.  Goodell. 

I*.  S. — I  forgot  all  about  Sweetcake. 
lie  writes  some  funny  stories  and  I  would 
like  to  see  the  fellow,  but  would  not  care 
if  his  story  was  left  out. 


“The  best  I  ever  read”  is  the  best  you 
can  say  of  “Work  and  Win,”  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  you  think  so.  You  are 
right  about  Fred’s  being  married.  How 
do  you  like  Skettery  as  a  successor  to 
Sweetcake? 

- >  »  i - 

Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  August  10,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  a  coupon,  for  which 
kindly  send  me  a  Dewey  medal.  I  think 
“Work  and  Win”  is  the  best  book  for 
boys.  I  am  ten  years  old  and  love  to 
read  about  Fred.  Send  Fred  down  in 
West  Virginia,  will  you?  The  boys  down 
here  would  go  wild.  They  all  love  him 
and  Terry  and  Evelyn.  Yours  truly,  C. 
R.  Smith. 


“The  best  book  for  boys”  is  high  praise, 
but  we  think  we  deserve  it.  You  may 
hear  of  Fred  in  your  State  some  day.  We 
hope  that  you  were  pleased  with  your 
medal. 

- 0  •>  • - 

Decorah,  Iowa,  August  10,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  35,  and  will  read 
the  rest,  for  I  find  it  a  good  book  for  any 
boy  or  girl.  I  dearly  love  Fred  Fearnot 
and  his  friends.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  send  me  one  Dewey  and  Fearnot 
medal.  Inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps.  Alfred  Halverson. 


“A  good  book  for  any  boy  or  girl”  is  a 
first  rate  recommendation,  Alfred.  Every¬ 
body  loves  Fred,  for  he  is  just  the  hoy  to 
love.  We  hope  you  liked  your  medal. 

- »  •  » - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  12,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

•  Dear  Sir : — I  see  you  want  your  read¬ 
ers  to  express  their  opinion  of  Fred  Fear¬ 
not  and  his  friends.  “Work  and  Win”  is 
the  best  book  I  have  read  yet.  I  think 
Fred  is  a  peach  and  Terry  Olcott  is  just 
the  hoy  for  Fred.  Evelyn  is  too  good 
for  anything.  I  have  read  all  the  hooks 
from  No.  1  to  the  present  date.  I  have 
read  other  libraries,  hut  I  think  “Work 
and  Win”  is  the  best.  Give  my  regards 
to  Fred  and  nil  the  hoys.  Yours  till 
death.  William  Davis  and  Robert  Mark. 

P.  S.  Inclosed  find  a  “Work  and  Win” 
coupon  and  three  two-cent  stamps,  for 
which  please  send  me  a  Dewey  medal. 


Thanks,  Robert.  We  will  keep  it  the 
best.  Fred  returns  kind  regards.  We 
trust  that  you  liked  the  medal. 


Delevan,  Wis.,  August  8,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  think  “Work  and  Win”  is 
getting  better.  Why  don’t  Fred  enlist  and 
go  to  the  Philippines?  I  received  the 
badge  and  like  it  very  much.  How  old 
are  Fred  and  Terry?  I  would  have 
written  before,  hut  I  could  not  get  time. 
At  the  store  where  the  “Work  and  Wins” 
are  sold  if  I  am  not  there  right  after 
they  come  in  I  cannot  get  them.  A  friend 
who  stays  with  us  likes  to  read  “Work 
and  Win.”  There  are  quite  a  number  in 
Delevan  who  read  it.  Will  you  please 
send  me  Nos.  39  and  37.  I  would  like 
Fred  to  go  to  Mexico  or  South  America. 
The  man  who  works  for  us  says  he  wishes 
Fred  would  come  and  run  our  hinder  for 
him.  My  father  and  mother  like  to  read 
“Work  and  Win.”  I  like  P.  Adolphus 
Sweetcake  very  well.  I  wish  success  to 
Frank  Tousey  and  Hal  Standish.  Yours 
truly,  Ovid  It.  Tyrrell. 


YTou  lay  out  a  lot  of  work  for  Fred 
Fearnot,  Ovid,  but  if  you  will  keep  your 
eye  on  him  you  may  find  him  doing  it  all. 
Why  don’t  you  order  “Work  and  Win”  in 
advance,  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  get 
it  always?  If  your  father  and  mother 
read  the  stories,  you  are  quite  safe  in 
doing  so. 


Worcester.  Mass.,  August  9,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — “Work  and  Win”  is  all 
right.  That’s  what  most  of  the  Worcester 
boys  say.  The  boys  like  the  stories  about 
the  ball  nine  and  hope  that  the  author 
will  write  more  of  them.  Leroy  M. 
Handy. 


Thanks,  Leroy.  It  is  all  right  and 
boys  from  all  over  the  Linked  States  say 
so.  Mr.  Standish  will  hear  your  sugges¬ 
tion  in  mind. 

- •  • - 

Baltimore,  Md.,  August  9,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps  and  one  coupon  for  a  Dewey 
badge.  I  have  read  thirteen  of  Fred 
Fearnot’s  adventures  and  praise  it  to  the 
utmost.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 
I  remain  a  constant  reader,  Joseph  L. 
Kane,  343  South  Chester  st. 


We  are  glad  that  you  like  it,  Joseph, 
and  hope  that  you  like  the  medal  as  well. 
We  trust  that  you  will  remain  constant 
to  Fred  and  his  friends. 


Beverly,  Mass.,  August  9,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps,  for  which  please  send 
me  the  Dewey  medal.  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  “Work  and  Win”  library  since  it 
made  its  first  appearance  and  I  think  it 
is  the  biggest,  brightest  and  best  of  week¬ 
lies,  and  that  Fred  Fearnot  is  one  of  the 
l  cleverest  fellows  ever  lived.  Y’our  Bev¬ 
erly  friends  wish  Fred  and  your  library 
continued  success.  Yours  truly,  Carroil 
L.  Morgan,  24  Bartlett  st. 


“Biggest,  brightest  and  best.”  We  want 
no  higher  praise.  We  trust  that  you  were 
pleased  with  your  medal,  Carroll.  Thanks 
for  kind  words. 


Washington.  D.  C.,  August  9,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  one  coupon,  for 
which  send  me  one  Dewey  medal.  1  have 
from  No.  1  to  No.  35  and  think  “Work 
and  Win”  the  best  weekly  published. 
Fred  Fearnot.  Terry  and  Evelyn  Olcott 
are  just  fine.  Hoping  that  my  badge  will 
soon  arrive,  I  will  close.  Yours  truly, 
John  F.  Talbert,  323  4th  st.,  S.  E. 


You  are  another,  John,  who  think 
“Work  and  Win”  is  “the  best.”  They 
number  thousands.  We  hope  that  you 
were  pleased  with  your  medal. 


) 


ADMIRAL  CEORCE  DEWEY 

.  .  .  2sT  ID  .  . . 

FRED  FEARNOT. 


Dewey  is  Coming  !  Fearnot  is  Here  ! 

Wear  Iter  Ifleilal!  §liow  |Pat  You  Think  of  Tten! 


READ  THIS  UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER. 

We  have  had  made  for  us  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  50,000  beautiful  medals,  finished  in 
heavy  gilt,  closely  resembling  gold,  bearing 
a  life-like  portrait  of  ADMIRAL  DEWEY 
on  one  side  and  of  FRED  FEARNOT  on 
the  reverse  side. 

The  medal  is  connected  by  chains  with 
an  oval-shaped  bar  on  which  is  engraved 
the  motto 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

which  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  all  read¬ 
ers  to  follow. 

The  medal  is  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
half  dollar,  and  is  as  neat  and  rich  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  any  costing  ten  times  its  price. 

The  manufacturers  say  it  will  wear  and 
hold  its  original  color  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

As  Admiral  Dewey  is  now  on  his  homeward  journey  and  will  soon  be  with  us,  we  think 
every  one  should  show  their  appreciation  of  his  gallant  work  in  some  manner,  and  we  know 
of  no  better  way  than  by  wearing  a  medal  containing  his  portrait,  where  everybody  can  see 
what  your  opinion  is  of 

THE  HERO  OF  MANILA  BAY. 


HERE  IS  OUR  GRAND  OFFER: 

In  order  that  every  reader  of  “Work  and  "Win”  may  secure  one  or  more  of  these  medals, 
we  have  put  the  price  away  below  cost  as  you  will  see  when  you  receive  it.  You  will  find 
on  this  page  a  coupon.  Cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  us  with  THREE  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE 
STAMPS,  and  we  will  send  the  medal  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  by  return  mail. 

REMEMBER!  You  can  secure  as  many 
medals  as  you  want,  but  must  send  ONE  COU¬ 
PON  AND  3  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE  STAMPS 
FOR  EACH  MEDAL.  As  we  have  given  our 
order  for  only  50,000  you  had  better  send  in  at 
once  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Address 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


WORK  AND  WIN  COUPON, 

This  Coupon  With  Three  Two-Cent  Postage 
Stamps  is  Good  for  One 

.  .  Dewey  Medal .  . 
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WORK 


An  Interesting  Weekly  lor  Young  America. 

32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 


PRICE  5  CENTS.  ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 
seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 
as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
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bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 
top. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


1  Fred  Fearnot;  or,  Schooldays  at  Avon, 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spi^e  of  Hitnself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

6  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter¬ 

feiters. 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone. 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a 

Million. 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or,  An  Engineer  For  a  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His 

Honor. 

15  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Company;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 

16  Fred  Fearnot’s  Good  Wcrk;  or,  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

17  Fred  Fearnot  at  College;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

18  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 

19  Fred  Fearnot’s  Defeat;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

20  b  red  b  earnot  s  Own  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination. 

21  Fred  Feernot  in  Chicago;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 


I  22  Fred  Fearnot’s  Grit;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

23  Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp;  or,  Hunting  For  Big  Game. 

24  Fred  Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Club;  or,  The  Nine  that  Was  Never  Beaten. 

25  Fred  Fearnot  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys¬ 

tery. 

26  Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon, 

27  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

28  Fred  Fearnot  in  Boston;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay, 

29  Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 

30  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus, 

31  Fred  Fearnot  in  London;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

32  Fred  Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

33  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

34  Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  “Uncle  Sam.” 

35  Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

36  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

37  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

38  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  On  Record 

Time. 

39  Fied  b  earnot  s  Frolics;  or,  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and 

Foes. 

40  Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  His  Case  in  Court. 

41  bred  Fearnot  s  Close  Call  ;  or.  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe. 

42  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Bluff  ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 
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or  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 
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cents  per  copy,  by 


FMAKTK. 

24  UNION  SQUARE, 


•>  Pntolislier, 

NEW  YORK 


